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INTEODUCTION 


OoNTEMPOBARx Christianity has been fighting 
a rear-gnard action upon a world-wide scale. 
Its strategists have ignored a fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of warfare, namely, the attacker is spir¬ 
itually superior to the defender. Marshal Foch, 
who enunciated this principle, insisted that 
^^Victory equals will.^^ Having resolved con¬ 
quest into a simple equation, he used the equa¬ 
tion to solve his problem, and uttered the com¬ 
mand, ^^Strike with a concentrated whole.^^ 

Envisioning attack, contemporary preachers 
have phrased their sermons in defense terminol¬ 
ogy. Some of them have ^^dug in^^ for the winter. 
Many have failed to recognize that rear-guard 
actions are as hard to fight as are advance-guard 
attacks. The morale of the mass is broken in 
the former. It is maintained in the latter. The 
rank and file, in retreat, fight a rear-guard action 
in the psychology of defeat. Advance-guard 
movements press forward in the psychology of 
victory. 

Is it surprising that H. R. H. Sheppard, in his 
plea for the recovery of vital Christianity en¬ 
titled ^^The Impatience of a Parson,should 
have argued that ^^Where the trumpet is ex¬ 
pected, the flute will not suffice’^? Is his fear 
that the flute is the predominant instrument in 
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INTRODUCTION 

the orchestra of institutional religion grounded 
in fact? 

Certain it is that the flute suggests the ball- 
room, costly raiment, the minuet. But the trum¬ 
pet brings forth the battlefield, khaki, and the 
march. Full many an academic religionist is 
wining to dance a minuet behind the lines. He 
is content to issue orders to the men in the 
trenches, calling upon them to withstand every 
assault. Sorry indeed is the picture of ecclesi¬ 
astical leaders who fret over their positions in 
the grand march and glance into flattering mir¬ 
rors to adjust their episcopal prerogatives. 
Equally disconcerting is the accompanying pic¬ 
ture of preachers of the rank and file, far from 
the battle front. They dance to the lovely 
strains of the minuet. Their dancing partner is 
Mademoiselle Tactfulness. Together they skill¬ 
fully dodge the perplexing issues of a society 
builded too largely upon anti-kingdom princi¬ 
ples. Fortunately, there are khaki-clad ecclesi¬ 
astics in the front lines. There are soldiers of 
Christ who have heard the bugle call summon¬ 
ing them to advance. They serve in rural church 
and city pulpit. It is they who are in large 
measure responsible for the new emphasis re¬ 
vealed in this collection of lectures entitled 
"Contemporary Preaching, A Study in Trenife.” 

This volume contains the lectures given at the 
Third Conference on Preaching of the Boston 
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University School of Theology, October 13-15, 
1930. The trumpet note is dominant here. 
There is clear recognition of the fact that the 
attacker is spiritually superior to the defender. 
These lecturers are less interested in sermonic 
technique than in the strategy of attack. For 
them it is not so much a matter of determining 
the proper form for the expository sermon nor 
the correct statement of the problem-solving dis¬ 
course. They insist that we do not stand as 
defenders awaiting the onslaught of materialism 
and the flank attacks of humanism. They are 
done with rear-guard actions. They insist upon 
attacking. This insistence is seen in Doctor 
Petty’s lecture “The Homiletical Mind” and 
runs throughout the volume to Halford B. Luc- 
cock’s plea for a “positive thrust.” 

The lectures reveal a turning movement in 
preaching. A turning movement upon the bat¬ 
tlefield gives evidence of terrible confusion dur¬ 
ing the course of its execution. But it results 
in a change of front! The uninformed observer, 
looking upon this turning movement in preach¬ 
ing, sees naught but the confusion. The man 
with eyes to see beholds a turning movement, 
evidenced in this volume, that marks a change of 
front wherein the lines will be changed from 
defensive trenches to attacking waves. 

G. Bbomley Oxnam. 
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CONTEMPOEAEY PREACHING 

for quality and disturbs the serenity of science 
by throwing the gauntlet of the “why” into the 
face of the “how” of things. The teaching mind 
comes in for its share of modern adulation. 
From the many books written on the subject it 
would seem that the particular type of mental 
complex that is deserving of the designation has 
not yet been successfully isolated. Some boards 
of education, ambitious to be concrete and com¬ 
mon sense about the problem, have cut the Gor¬ 
dian knot by arbitrarily declaring the teaching 
mind to be the possession of the person who can 
write after his name a Ph.D. From protests 
that arise from many quarters it can be safely 
affirmed that such a verdict lacks unanimous 
support. The judicial mind is not to be over¬ 
looked. It has no doubt merited the respect in 
which it is held among us. Yet at times it has 
appeared to recognize rights more quickly than 
righteousness, to enter a defense of precedent at 
the expense of progress and to confuse sanctified 
custom with moral obligation. 

A certain mutual respect for the integrity and 
prerogatives of these different mind sets pre¬ 
vails among the scientists, philosophers, educa¬ 
tionists, and legalists. But when any one of 
them dares to resort to edification, or becomes 
evangelistic about his subject, or shows a mis¬ 
sionary interest in imparting to the rank and 
file the results of his investigation and study, 
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immediately he is accused of one of the two car¬ 
dinal sins of scholarship, popularization or 
homiletics. The latter is the unpardonable sin. 
Said a minor scientist of a major colleague after 
reading an article on spiritual values written 
by the latter, “He is a great scientist, but he 
compromises his scientific standing when he 
turns preacher, for science and ho m iletics mahe 
a very poor mental amalgam.” 

The homiletical mind! The mind that the 
more gracious among the experts note with an 
irritating smile; that brings a lament from the 
pessimistic pen of a Ejratch; and causes the bar¬ 
room bouncer of criticism, Mr. Mencken, to ex¬ 
plode with a vocabulary that iterates and re¬ 
iterates such scientific terms as “piffle,” 
“hokum,” and “buncombe”—after all, what kind 
of a mind is it? 

Whether we evangelical Protestants like to 
admit it or not, the pulpit stm stands at the 
center of our strategy for winning the world to 
the discipleship of Jesus. In our generation 
some strenuous and successful efforts have been 
put forth to divide the load of responsibility 
between the teacher and the preacher. Large 
and find.y appointed educational units have been 
added to the equipment of churches attempting 
to keep abreast of the best methods of religious 
work. Much is said about the child-centered 
program of the church. The standards of 
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teaching in the church schools have been raised, 
and the elevation -was sadly needed. The three 
catalogued requirements of yesterday’s Sunday- 
school teacher—^piety, punctuality, and persever¬ 
ance—^have been greatly augmented. Semi¬ 
naries and divinity schools have turned out a 
large army of religious educational experts who 
are more or less expert, and many and largely 
attended have been the conferences on the teach¬ 
ing ministry. This emphasis has been both 
timely and fruitful. But when all is said for 
and done by the educational prophets that can 
be said and done, the pulpit, and not the class¬ 
room, is still the point of focus in our Protestant 
tradition. It may be a foolish method for pi*opa- 
gating the gospel, but it remains a fatal fact 
that it is still our most effective way of reach¬ 
ing men. The building up' of habit-patterns is 
an essential task in religion, but the Holy Spirit 
seems yet to need a voice to cry in the wilder¬ 
ness. 

One of the marked and worthy modifications 
of evangelical Protestantism during these latter 
years has been the reappraisal and enrichment 
of its worship content. Sometimes one wonders 
if there is any relationship between the alleged 
shrinkage in the size of the pulpit’s influence 
and the heavy emphasis placed upon at least the 
ritualistic machinery of worship. There has 
come the recrudescence of the Gothic, that high 
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type of architecture that John Buskin called 
“prayer frozen in stone,” and Professor Shot- 
well, of Columbia, affirms is the highest tribute 
any religion ever paid its God. There is some¬ 
thing almost ironical in the sight of the sons and 
daughters of men and women who looked upon 
a pipe organ as the devil’s calliope and who 
feared dignity and decorum in the public act 
of worship to be a survival of the artifices of 
popery, sitting to-day under Gothic arches, led 
in their songs of praise by a vested choir and in 
their prayers by a man in a silk gown. Of 
course worship is something deeper than the en¬ 
richment of the program and paraphernalia of 
the public church service. These are only means 
to an end and are not necessarily to be criticized 
because our human nature has a profound tend¬ 
ency to substitute means for ends. The Quaker 
in the silence of his meetinghouse breaks 
thirough the externalities and avails himself of 
the power of the unseen realities as readily as 
the man who achieves spiritual renewal in the 
most sincerely and wisely articulated worship 
program. But it is a pronounced step forward 
when we nonconformists realize that our public 
services in the past have often been grotesque 
and sometimes blasphemous, and we give our¬ 
selves to study and experimentation in the 
deeper possibility of worship. 

We as Protestants, in spite of our new wor- 
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sliip emphasis, will probably always have with 
us the pulpit showman and ecclesiastical clown. 
In some of our churches the ushers will continue 
to pass out apples on Apple Sunday, and in our 
pulpits an occasional brother will preach on 
‘‘Singing in the Bain’’ as he stands under an 
umbrella. There will remain those of the preach¬ 
ing fraternity who find their highest conception 
of a prophet of God to be a sort of a Will Eogers 
who has substituted a white tie and a cutaway 
coat for the sombrero and the lariat. There 
seems to be a large portion of the American 
public that satisfy thmr dramatic instinct in 
Charlie Chaplin, their musical craving from the 
works of Irving Berlin, their political needs from 
the Hearst newspapers, and their religious urges 
in pious vaudeville. It may be lamented—^in 
fact, we may be inspired with a holy zeal to 
correct the condition—but the fact nevertheless 
remains. These folk must be ministered to. In 
a criticism of how it is done we can decry 
methods without impugning motives. To call 
our ecclesiastical showmen mountebanks seems 
to me, for one, to elect to occupy a place in the 
pew of the Pharisees. God no doubt has often 
to cause the crudities of men, as well as their 
wrath, to glorify him. 

The new sense of the value and dignify of 
worship among the evangelicals is highly com¬ 
mendable. However, building an open chancel 
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in the meetinghouse, flanking it on one hand 
with the lectern and the other wath the pulpit, 
placing the conamunion table in the center of the 
sanctuary and crowning it with an alabaster 
cross, for the Protestant Church cannot lessen 
the importance of prophecy. It will, rather, 
aggravate the demand for a higher type of pul¬ 
pit utterance, lest the beauty and solemnity of 
the background simply accentuate the shallow¬ 
ness and superficiality of the message. The 
main spring of our tradition is to-day—as it 
always has been—^preaching. The homiletical 
mind may inspire banter and condemnation from 
certain of the intellectuals, but with those of us 
to whom the proclamation of the unsearchable 
riches of the love of Christ has been intrusted, it 
is a matter of imperative concern. At a time 
when the complexity of the religious scene calls 
for highly specialized types of ministry there 
is need for insistence on this fact. It is now 
high time for us to resent the slurs passed upon 
our calling, to cease apologizing for the type of 
mind with which we do our work, and give our¬ 
selves to making it ever more effective and effi¬ 
cient. 

I 

It is obvious that the preaching that is to 
reach our generation must be the honest crea¬ 
tion of a prepared mind. Even in the hinter- 
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lands of America the old superstition that piety 
of life and fluency of speech are the only two 
qualifications necessary in the work of the min¬ 
istry is passing. A deep personal experience of 
spiritual realities, it goes without saying, is pre¬ 
requisite in the life of anyone who would carry 
the evangel to others. It is almost inconceivable 
that a person without that would give himself 
to the difficulties and problems of the ministry 
of reconciliation when other investments of life 
on a selfish basis pay so much larger dividends. 
The last sin of which the modern ministry can 
be fairly accused is insincerity. What our 
fathers called a gift of utterance is an asset not 
to be scoffed at. 

But this tough-minded generation to which 
we preach, enamored of its material prosperity, 
proud in the power of its machines, with its 
superstitious belief in redemption by education, 
and its distaste for aU Muds of discipline, is not 
going to capitulate with a spiritual message 
that is intellectually bankrupt. It has built a 
shrine about the interrogation point, and that 
modern idol is not to be unseated by pelting it 
with pious platitudes or marching around its 
walled altar singing gospel hymns. Profound 
contributions have been made to the spiritual 
life of America by a few men who missed the 
opportunities of careful preparation. But these 
have given themselves diligently to sdf-culture 
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and liave possessed the only substitute known 
for the discipline of preparation—^a touch of 
genius. 

Our seminaries have come in for some criti¬ 
cism in late years concerning the kind of prep¬ 
aration offered students for the ministry. The 
result of the criticism has been generally a re¬ 
vision of the curricula. To some of us that has 
seemed peculiar. It has not been the content 
of theological training that has caused the 
bother. It hurts no preacher to be able to dis¬ 
tinguish between a piel and a hithpael or to 
make the verbs in the third chapter of the Epis¬ 
tle to the Eomans. Knowledge concerning the 
early heresies of the church is useful. I have to 
confess I have never had a parishioner myself 
who raised any question about the Hatch-Har- 
nack theory and only a few who knew there was 
a Deuteronomic problem. 

But it does not appear to be the content of 
theological education that is faulty. It is, 
rather, the fact that so many students leave 
their schools with a vast lot of preparation that 
they do not know what to do with. The diet 
appears to have been all right, but the metabolic 
process seems to have broken down. They are 
in the position in which a young medical man 
would find himself who, though well instructed 
in diagnosis, anatomy, and pathology, and own¬ 
ing a fine kit of surgical instruments, should be 
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thrust into surgery with no technique for ex¬ 
ploring an abdomen or operating on a mastoid. 
What a technique is to a surgeon a synthesis is 
to the preacher. All preparation for the min¬ 
istry has just one objective. It is to keep God 
contemporary and discover ways of making him 
available for the needs of men and society. The 
weakness of theological education, if weakness 
it has, is not so much in the content of its cur¬ 
riculum as in its failure to create in the mind 
of the young preacher that synthesizing process 
by which what a man knows can be put to work 
at the task of bringing a world of striving, seek¬ 
ing, suffering, selfish people into touch with the 
spiritual resources of the universe. 

This is not to say the preacher should be a 
scientist. It is his business to keep abreast with 
the general movements of science, so as to be 
able to find his way around in the modern world 
without bumping his intellectual shins. But he 
appears ridiculous when he uses his pulpit as 
a platform where he may perform as an altar 
boy for the priests of the laboratory. He is not 
a philosopher. With the trends of philosophic 
thinking he will seek to keep in touch. Plato, 
Plotinus, Aquinas, Kant, Hegel, James he will 
want to know well enough to be able to pull his 
own weight into the boat of intelligent discus¬ 
sion. The writings of Dewey he will find as 
interesting as any other type of cryptogram or 
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cross-word puzzle. From any investment of 
time and study he puts into Whitehead, Hock¬ 
ing, or Wieman he will reeeiTe large dividends. 
But he is not the formulator of a philosophy; he 
is the herald of an evangel. 

A practical psychologist he certainly must be; 
but as attractive as the new science of psychol¬ 
ogy is, it is not his field. Surely, he must know 
what other men have to say about why we be¬ 
have like this and why we behave like that. He 
should know the difference between a rational¬ 
ization and a projection for his own sake, and 
since he will confront infantile regressions, in¬ 
feriority complexes, and delusions of grandeur 
frequently in his parish, he should be able to 
identify them and be informed as to the best 
treatments for such conditions that have been 
evolved. Watson he will find an interesting 
study in physiology; and if he does not know 
his Hadfield, then his mental arsenal is not fully 
equipped. How to spell and pronounce “psy¬ 
chiatry” is essential, but the practice of that art 
of healing, if he is wise, he will leave in the 
hands of the experts. He is not a theologian. 
Taught as he is in the patterns, creeds, dogmas, 
and formulae which have been invented at one 
time or another to give expression to the spir¬ 
itual discoveries men of different ages have 
made in their quest of destiny, he remains pri¬ 
marily interested in religion. For the preacher, 
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religion, like a river, sweeps down across the 
centnries, taking its theological color from the 
intellectual and social terrain through which it 
passes. The theologian may analyze, describe, 
and plumb the river, but to the preacher is as¬ 
signed the privilege of keeping the water of life 
available for contemporary spiritual needs. 

But let it immediately be added that, para¬ 
doxical as it seems, the homUetical mind is a 
scientific, philosophical, psychological, theo¬ 
logical mind, a synthesizing mind with which 
a man humbled by the imperative and imperial 
character of his mission and constantly re¬ 
minded that the heart has its reasons that the 
mind never knows, struggles through intellec¬ 
tual discipline to become an honest and sym¬ 
pathetic shepherd of the souls of men. The 
American mind to which he preaches is a com¬ 
plex structure. It is all cluttered up with bits 
of science, pseudo philosophy, newspaper ethics, 
broken dreams, high resolves that aborted, 
memories that bless and memories that bruise. 
It is captivated by the glamour of our tempting 
materialism and yet haunted by an almost in¬ 
definable fear of present futility and final frus¬ 
tration. And helping to fix the troubled per¬ 
plexed mind of our day upon Him whom to know 
aright brings the peace that passeth understand¬ 
ing—^that is the creative task of the homiletical 
mind. 
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For that task no culture is too fine, no mind 
too cosmopolitan, no sympathy too deep. No 
mission in modern life calls for wider knowl¬ 
edge or a keener appreciation of values in so 
many fields. There is no realm of human activity 
where ignorance can work such disaster as in 
the realm of the spiritual. Our generation will 
not be led spiritually by men it cannot respect 
intellectually. The man who insists upon his 
right to preach and who refuses to spend the 
time and strength necessary for working out a 
synthesis of modern knowledge sufficient to keep 
himself from appearing ridiculous in intelligent 
company is a traitor to his calling. But the 
homiletic mind is a mind prepared for a pur¬ 
pose. For some the slogan may be truth for 
truth’s sake, or art for art’s sake, but for the 
preacher it is truth, art, goodness, and beauty 
for life’s sake. He is all things to all men that 
he may win some. { 

II 

The preaching mind in the very nature of the 
case must be a positive mind. Dr. J. W. Nison 
quotes Schackleford, the mountain climber, as 
saying that anyone who essayed to climb Ever¬ 
est must meet three conditions. He must be 
physically strong, experienced in mountain 
climbing, and believe sincerely that the moun¬ 
tain can be scaled. It might be said that the 
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modern preacher must have a strong body, a 
careful preparation, and an uncompromising 
confidence that the religion of Jesus is the final 
answer to the spiritual needs of men. This 
sounds trite and commonplace, and yet holding 
such a conviction positively and at the same 
time maintaining a true Christian spirit is an 
art that tests the texture of a man’s culture and 
the very fiber of his soul. 

It is an art that grows more difficult as our 
human sympathies widen and our historical 
horizons expand. Yesterday the religious pic¬ 
ture was painted in whites and blacks. There 
were the true and the false, the good and the bad, 
the saved and the lost. But to-day a growing 
sense of relativity has shaded in the grays be¬ 
tween the whites and blacks. Viewing the his¬ 
tory of our faith in the light of the evolutionary 
concept, and honestly recognizing the modifying 
influences that secular institutions, racial cus¬ 
toms, and social patterns have exerted upon 
what yesterday was counted a supernatural 
revelation—^all this has thrown the whole reli¬ 
gious scene into a new perspective. In the study 
of comparative religions the discovery that there 
is so much good in the worst faiths and so much 
to be desired in the best of the faithful, has 
tended to produce a toleration among us that 
borders on a surrender of the militant attitude 
of Christianity. One could not imagine Jona- 
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than Edwards referring to even so saintly a 
character as Gandhi as the greatest Christian 
of his generation. The missionary program of 
the church has succeeded so well across its cen¬ 
tury and a half of history that it is no longer an 
expedition of evangelism to salvage a few souls 
from heathenism, but the content of its evangel 
penetrates the cultural, political, and social 
Institutions of peoples. Such success inevitably 
means the appearance in the situation of that 
humbling challenge to a final faith called syn¬ 
cretism. Already it seems safe to prophesy that 
the impact of Eastern mysticism and culture 
upon Occidental religion will bring about modi¬ 
fications in Oriental Christianity as profound as 
did the assimilation of Greek philosophy by 
primitive theology in the fourth century, or the 
effect of feudalism upon the ecclesiastical organ¬ 
ization of the tenth. 

Added to these obvious factors which militate 
in the modern world against the old positive 
note that made the preaching of yesterday so 
powerful and persuading is the reverent agnosti¬ 
cism that every honest mind must maintain to¬ 
ward areas of reality which those prophets be¬ 
lieved they had not only explored, but surveyed 
and occupied. Professor James Hayden Tufts, 
writing his intellectual appraisal of life for the 
new book, Gontemporary American Philosophy, 
begins, '‘My generation has seen the passing of 
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systems of thought which had reigned from 
Augustine. The conception of the world as a 
kingdom ruled by God, subject to his laws and 
their penalties, which was undisturbed by the 
Protestant Reformation, has dissolved. We 
watch the process, but as yet are scarcely awake 
to its possible outcome. The sanctions of in¬ 
herited morality have gone. Principles and 
standards which have stood for two thousand 
years are questioned.”^ Professor Tufts was 
born in 1862. He has truly stated the negative 
side of the intellectual history of the last gen¬ 
eration. 

This is not to say that religion has lost its 
prestige, but it surely has been called upon to 
narrow its precinct. It no longer speaks with 
authority in fields where it once held high pre¬ 
rogatives. It no longer can claim to change the 
world by appealing to the heavens to tamper 
with the immutable forces of nature. It does 
not explain the world; it helps men to overcome 
it. The person who has a pat little explanation 
for every interrogation raised by the serious ad¬ 
venture of living is suspected of being either a 
moron or a mountebank. Jesus draws very 
close to our generation when we find him at 
thirty-three dying on his cross with the words, 
“My God, why*' upon his lips. There was mys¬ 
tery then for which there was no answer. There 
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has been no answer since. Life, time and again, 
drives an honest mind to reverent agnosticism. 

Nevertheless, creative preaching is the prod¬ 
uct of a positive mind. Experience has taught 
the pulpit the futility of peddling negations. 
Dr. Hugh Black used to say to his homiletic 
classes, “Young gentlemen, consume your smoke 
in the study.” The study of every successful 
preacher has an active and efficient smoke-con¬ 
sumer. But positive preaching is more than 
preaching without negations. It is preaching 
created in the mind and heart of a man who, 
having considered the many interpretations of 
reality that have emerged in the race’s quest for 
completion and final fulfillment, sets upon 
Christ as the way to truth and life. Doctor 
Bainsford has defined religion as bringing the 
best you have to the highest you know. The 
highest the Christian preacher knows is Christ, 
and to make him available to men is the best he 
can give to his world. And how to be positive in 
preaching without being pontifical, determined 
without being dogmatic, how to be charitable 
without compromising, and tolerant without 
trifiing, is an art—^it is one of the highest arts 
to the perfection of which a homiletical mind 
can give itself in our modern day. William 
James caUed for a moral equivalent for war. 
The modern pulpit must work out a Christian 
equivalent for bigotry. For ours is an enter- 
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prise that is defeated before we begin if we 
emascnlate onr good news by equivocation and 
negation. 


Ill 

The homiletieal mind is a propagandist mind. 
Before this linking of the word “propagandist” 
with the art of preaching excites opposition let 
an illustration define the relationship. A fair 
and competent judge was recently appraising 
the pulpit work of two outstanding American 
preachers. Of one he said, in substance: “He 
gives a brilliant performance. His sermons are 
literary gems and his delivery is faultless. But 
when he is through, that is the end of it. He has 
a metropolitan pulpit, but he preaches in the 
suburbs of the big realities. He juggles skill¬ 
fully with secondary issues. His utterances are 
interesting but rarely important. You admire 
what he says and are charmed with the way he 
says it, but there is no urgency in it.” Of the 
other he continued: “He gives you the impres¬ 
sion of careful preparation, but of preparation 
for an event rather than for a performance. His 
sermons do not scintillate, but they stab into 
the heart of things. Preaching with him means 
wrestling for a half hour with stern reality, ask¬ 
ing no quarter nor giving any. When he is 
through you go out convinced something ought 
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to be done about it and that yon are a partner 
in the responsibility of getting it done. 

Preaching is not a performance; it is an event. 
We preach that something may be done about 
it. A sense of necessity must haunt the mind 
of the preacher who is going to transmute a 
sense of urgency to others. The prophets of the 
last generation spoke frequently of a passion 
for souls. They were burdened with a desire to 
snatch human brands from the burning. They 
had to throw out a life line, for someone was 
drifting away. Salvation was an imperative 
necessity, for to be lost was an awful destiny. 
The convinced premillenarian in our midst is 
fired by a conviction of urgency. The white 
horse and its Eider may appear at any moment 
on the clouds, the Eider moving to his corona¬ 
tion. like a thief in the night he may come an un¬ 
heralded surprise. There is a thrill of doom in 
the preacher’s shout, “Will you be ready when 
the bridegroom comes?” Absurd as such a mes¬ 
sage is to many of us and cutting as it does the 
very nerve of our social conceptions of the teach¬ 
ing of Jesus, nevertheless it stirs people, and 
intelligent people, primarily because its preach¬ 
ers convey to men a feeling that religion matters 
profoundly. If there is any temptation to which 
liberal preaching seems peculiarly susceptible, 
it is to the tendency to be casual. There is too 
much of the “Here-is-the-truth attitude—^take it 
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or leave it.” And no gospel that leaves its 
preacher cold and casual will ever challenge 
others. 

It is in a growing suspicion on the part of 
men that, after all, religion is not an urgent 
matter that preaching comes up against its most 
difllcult resistance to-day. The Christian mes¬ 
sage is far more apt to be ignored as unimpor¬ 
tant than to be combated as nonvalid. Indiffer¬ 
ence is the most subtle form of opposition. Men 
may be, as has been so often said, “incurably 
religious,” but a good many moderns think that 
they are getting over it. Certain of the intelli¬ 
gentsia dismiss it nonchalantly as outworn 
science, or a mechanism of escape, or the sub¬ 
jective luxury of the mystically minded. The 
smug and complacent who confuse comfort with 
culture are very apt to confuse religion with 
respectability and look upon church member¬ 
ship as just another club responsibility. Enlist¬ 
ing men to join up with a crusade to take the 
promised land is difficult when they think they 
are already there. 

And yet in a world that has become a neigh¬ 
borhood without becoming a brotherhood, a 
world alive with bristling bayonets and powder 
piles; a world in which a crime culture is slowly 
permeating the lump of society as it penetrates 
up from the haunts of dope peddler, gunman, 
and bootleggm^ into the drawing rooms on the 
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avenues; with a political structure that is sub¬ 
siding on its moral foundations, wdth industry 
to be Christianized, racial hatreds to be amelio¬ 
rated, social inequalities to be righted, in an 
economic order where profits are still placed 
above personality and where machines are oiled, 
polished, and protected while men are left to 
drift and die; in such a world there is as impera¬ 
tive a need of God as history perhaps has ever 
before known. And woe is us if we preach not 
the gospel. 

In the homUetical mind a sense of necessity 
is undergirded by a psychology of expectancy. 
The unexpected does happen often in this world. 
But preaching that is born out of a mind that 
anticipates no results will be preaching that gets 
no results. If there is any place for the defeat¬ 
ist, it is not the pulpit. Christianity is an opti¬ 
mistic faith. Its founder proclaimed his vic¬ 
tory over the world the night he was betrayed by 
a trusted friend into the hands of a group of 
enemies who sent him to the ignominious death 
of the cross when he was only thirty-three. As 
he stood before Pilate he answered him never a 
word, because he knew that nothing he could 
say would change the immediate situation, while 
nothing Pilate could say would change the ulti¬ 
mate results. Jesus never expected anything 
but final victory. 

Much of the prevalent indifference to religion 
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can be traced back to the discouraged note in 
too much of our present-day preaching. If a 
man teUs the world often enough that the church 
is on the defensive, the world will believe it. 
What place the church holds in the leadership 
of to-day depends entirely on one’s point of view. 
It has retired on some sectors of its far-flung 
front, but it has advanced on others, and an hon¬ 
est appraisal of its position would probably find 
it as near its objective as it has ever been. It is 
difficult to understand the minister who writes 
smart, snappy articles for secular periodicals 
wisecracking the sanctities of his tradition, 
sneering at the inferior type of the men who 
constitute the brotherhood of the ministiy, 
manipulating statistics for the sole purpose of 
proving by figures that the enterprise to which 
he has given his oath of allegiance is failing and 
revealing in the end that he is interpreting his 
own defeat as a defeat of God. For a man with 
such convictions to remain in the ministry when 
real estate, insurance, and the bond business 
offer legitimate opportunities for making a live¬ 
lihood, if it is not a form of treason, it is surely 
a glorious illustration of bad taste. The man 
who preaches exp^cfi^S nothing to happen when 
the part of the world to which he ministers has 
been exposed to the contagion of the gospel, is 
not only prostituting his own life and wasting 
the time of a busy world, but he is breaking 
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down the morale of the spiritual forces of his 
day. 

Expectancy transmutes into reality under the 
pressure of the preacher’s passion for immedi¬ 
acy. Patience can be both a virtue and a vice. 
It can strengthen the morale of a soul for a long 
and difficult enterprise or it can show itself in a 
form of submission that is well-nigh surrender. 
A preacher needs to have a sense of humor about 
his own importance. That is probably where old 
Elijah failed. Under the juniper tree he thought 
that the end of the world was at hand. He had 
just won a battle, but he was convinced God was 
going to lose the war. So came the rebuke of 
his Lord, “Arise and anoint a new Mng and 
ordain a new prophet.” The work shall go on. 
It was a divine purpose the realization of which 
depended on no one man’s career. A preacher 
needs to have a sense of humor about himself. 

•But no prophet can afford to have a sense of 
humor about the imperative importance of his 
mission. He can never attach too much imme¬ 
diate significance to his gospel. The words upon 
the lips of the men who have fired the world with 
a sense of God are the words Now—To-day. 
They did not need to have a publishing house 
ask them to contribute to a series of addresses 
under the title, “If I Had But One Sermon to 
Preach.” They prophesied always as though 
the burden of destiny was upon their hearts 
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and the hope of men was in their words. Great 
preaching is born in the mind that believes some¬ 
thing ought to be done, that something will be 
done, that it will be done Now—To-day. 

The homiletical mind is no mind to sneer at. 
It is the mind prepared for and consecrated to 
the imperial mission of keeping God contempo¬ 
rary and Jesus Chiist available for the needs of 
men and society. It is a mind that has learned 
the art of being positive without being pontif¬ 
ical, that is, charitable without compromise. It 
is a mind sobered by a great necessity, sustained 
by an unclouded expectancy, and fired by an im¬ 
perative immediacy, all of which roots in the 
undebatable conviction that the kingdoms of this 
world should and will become the kingdom of 
our Lord and his Christ. 
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THE FULLNESS OF PEEAOHING 
Raymond Calkins 

All real preaching has a certain fullness. It 
has amplitude, background, and limitless re¬ 
serves. One feels as if the preacher were draw¬ 
ing from deep and apparently inexhaustible re¬ 
sources. He is bringing from the depths and 
out of a plentiful supply only that which suits 
his immediate purpose. All preaching that 
reaches the heart and fructifies the spiritual 
nature has this richness to it. 

By contrast, consider the shallow, superficial 
preaching, so much of which abounds. One feels 
as if the preacher had gathered a little loose talk 
around a subject which itself has no greatness to 
it. He speaks faultlessly, harmlessly, aimlessly. 
All that he says may be so, but it does not grip 
or fasten the attention, makes no form of spir¬ 
itual appeal, awakens no deep or answering emo¬ 
tion, and leaves the hearers as untouched as it 
found them. The preaching is all on the sur¬ 
face. There is no richness to it. It has no nour¬ 
ishing qualities. It does not stir or rouse. It is 
poor spiritual fodder offered to hungry sheep. 
Many of them do not eat of it at all and it does 
not nourish those who do. This form of preach- 
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ing is all too common. It accounts for the lean 
and starved condition of so many churchgoing 
Christians. To it must be ascribed the sterility 
of the life of the church: its lack of spiritual 
idealism, its want of aggressiveness and moral 
power. The church can thrive only under 
preaching that has fullness to it and depth and 
moral reach and passion. 

Consider the Bible preachers. What fullness 
is there. You feel that these men were speaking 
because their souls overflowed. Here was no 
concocting a discourse: getting up something 
to say, fashioning a reputable sermon for a Sun¬ 
day service. Here were men from Moses to Paul 
into whom God had poured and was continuing 
to pour a steady stream of his own abundant 
life; and when they opened their mouths they 
uttered out of this abundance what had wealth 
and fullness to it and was calculated to rouse 
and nourish the lives of those to whom they 
spoke. Turn to the seventh chapter of Jeremiah 
and read the sermon that the prophet preached. 
See what there was in it and behind it. In the 
first place, there was his own perception, his 
profound conviction of what real religion is: the 
meeting and the mingling of the soul of man 
with the soul of God. To know God and to do 
his will—^this from personal experience the 
prophet knew real religion to be. Then there 
was background. He had greeted with enthu- 
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siasra the reform of Josiah by which the iniq¬ 
uitous community altars and sacrifices had been 
abolished and the worship had been centralized 
at Jerusalem under rules which outlawed the 
idolatrous practices of the semipagan sanctu¬ 
aries. But then he had watched and seen and 
noted how the people substituted sacrifice for 
ethics, worship for morality. He saw men lead¬ 
ing avaricious, dishonest, licentious, cruel lives 
and then punctiliously performing the Temple 
rites in the notion that this was worshiping 
Jehovah. And the indignation of the prophet 
mounted. Yet he waited. He waited till he 
could wait no longer. Then when he spoke, he 
uttered words that have continued to reverbe¬ 
rate all down the centuries so that no one can 
read them to-day without feeling their tremen¬ 
dous force and meaning. 

Or take a sermon of Ezekiel, that rare and 
delicate soul, both priest and mystic, at once 
seer and ecclesiastic, and see what fullness is 
there. He broods, he meditates, he waits until 
truth has come home to him with the clarity of 
noonday. Then when he speaks, there is reality 
which cannot be doubted, so self-evident that 
men wondered that they had not seen it of them¬ 
selves. It is thus that Ezekiel brushes to one 
side as if it were made of gossamer the age-long 
idea that had hardened into adamant that 
iniquity, like disease, could be inherited, so that 
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a son was gnilty because of the sin of Ms fathers. 
With what fullness and richness of moral vision 
and perception Ezekiel disposes of tMs tradi¬ 
tional belief, ignoring and defying what was 
supposed to be an impregnable dogma of the 
race, and announces a theory of moral respon¬ 
sibility wMch arises high and serene above the 
popular ideas and ever since has clarified for 
the conscience tMs obscure and difficult moral 
problem! And what richness there is in that de¬ 
tailed vision of the idealized Temple out of 
which there flow the rivers that irrigate and 
beautify the land and the people that inhabit 
it!—an ideal never realized in the Temple of 
Zerubbabel nor in any Temple since reared by 
man, but presenting the towering outlines of a 
cathedral finer, more symmetrical and more 
ornate than the stately minster of Chartres or 
Bruges or Canterbury. 

The Christian preaching has had even greater 
fullness and depth in proportion to the fuller 
revelation of the life of God in Christ. What 
amplitude there is in the preaching of Paul! 
He can never begin to tell of the wealth of Chris¬ 
tian knowledge and life. “Oh the depth,” he 
cries, “of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God!” And when he preaches, 
there is richness and meEowness, there is flavor 
and there is beauty: the truth is brought up out 
of the depths, and it overruns all the daily life of 
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men, penetrating into their most detailed activi¬ 
ties, showing them how to be kind and patient 
and hospitable and industrious and forgiving— 
a fullness of preaching which reaches the whole 
area of human relationships and beautifies as 
with a stream the entire sphere of life and con¬ 
duct. 

Such is Christian preaching down to our own 
day. Real preaching always comes from the 
depths, and then spreads itself over the whole 
map of human activity. You cannot point to a 
preacher who has impressed his hearers, whose 
preaching has not had this fullness and richness 
as its central characteristic. I recall a sermon 
of Joseph Parker—and I have not tried to 
identify it, I am simply trying to reproduce to 
you the impression which it made on me— 
preached on an anniversary occasion at City 
Temple. When I laid it down, I said, “What 
fullness is there, what wealth and depth P’ That 
wealth was of all kinds. There was wealth of 
recollection, tender memories, sacred events in 
the course of a long and fruitful ministry. There 
was wealth of observation, knowledge of life, 
appreciation of human nature in its joys and 
sorrows, its splendid possibilities and its tragic 
failures. There was wealth of Bible truth. For 
when he came to expound a passage from the 
Gospels which to the ordinary reader or student 
might seem to contain little spiritual food, how 
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Ms iusigM and imagination got beneath the sur¬ 
face and brought rich things out of the treasury 
of God! There was preacMng—Christian 
preaeMng wMch had great fullness to it. Not a 
man or a woman in City Temple that day who 
must not hare been touched and moved by it. 
If the reading of it seemed to cause a full stream 
of Christian feeling to penetrate my nature and 
enrich my mind and heart, what, I asked, must 
have been the effect of the presence and voice of 
the man on those who saw and heard him preach? 

It is possible that some to whom I am speak¬ 
ing to-day may say, here is an ideal wMch is too 
lofty, too exacting for the average preacher to 
seek to emulate. TMs fullness of preacMng may 
do for prophets and for exceptional preachers, 
but it cannot be expected of the run of them. 
On the contrary, I am insisting on a character¬ 
istic of preacMng, without which preaching loses 
its essential quality, a quality which differ¬ 
entiates it from every other form of human ad¬ 
dress. Undoubtedly it is true that this richness 
gains in depth and breadth as the preacher’s life 
and ministry grow and expand. TMs is so 
true that the common demand of the churches 
for youthful ministers is terribly shortsighted. 
The notion that a church can be built up by a 
spruce young man who has a prepossessing ap¬ 
pearance, a good flow of language, administra¬ 
tive ability, and social gifts is one of those ideas 
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which are steadily undermining the stability and 
permanence and usefulness of the Church of 
Jesus Christ. Unquestionably with age there 
comes, or should come, added fullness and 
wealth to preaching which is calculated to 
fructify and nourish the spiritual lives of the 
people. StiU, this quality must be there from 
the first, steadily gaining in dimension and 
reach. For this fullness of which I am speaking 
is just what Saint Paul calls it—^the fullness of 
the riches of God in Christ Jesus our Lord. And 
of that fullness every man who calls himself a 
preacher must have had a taste from the begin¬ 
ning. It must have been made clear to him that 
there had been somehow opened between him 
and God a channel through which were flowing 
riches which he felt called to dispense to the 
souls of men. If he has never had any such con¬ 
viction, then he has never had any real calling 
to be a preacher. The curse of the church is that 
it has too many men in the pulpit who do not 
know, never have known, never will know, what 
it is to preach. They are good men, godly men, 
consecrated men. Doubtless they have been 
called to separate themselves from other pur¬ 
suits to Christian forms of service. As directors 
of religious education, in varied forms of what 
is known as social service, as church assistants 
and administrators they can perform useful and 
conspicuously successful work. But they simply 
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are not and never will be preachers. For to be 
a preacher there is necessary to-day as truly as 
in the days of the prophets of old the conscious¬ 
ness that God is forever telling the one who is 
to preach something of the richness of Ms glory. 
To hear tMs, to be mindful of it, to be troubled 
by it, and then to open their mouths and seek to 
stammer it—tMs is preaching; and from the 
beginning there is a quality to it which can only 
be described as wealth, spiritual wealth. And 
as the preacher continues to live and to listen 
and to minister and to walk with men in every 
vicissitude of experience, there gathers day by 
day and year by year added richness to what he 
has to communicate of the life of God in Christ, 
to the needs of men. 

Of what is this fullness compounded? What 
are its elements? From what quarters of the 
universe are these rich and rare ingredients 
brought together wMch make up that fullness 
without which preaching loses its power and 
even its meaning? I mentioned some of them in 
speaking a moment ago of the preaching of 
Joseph Parker. You wiU find them just as plen¬ 
tiful in the sermons of Spurgeon, Brooks, 
Beecher, or George A. Gordon. I find them in 
the sermons of unknown preachers, preachers 
unknown except to the grateful congregations to 
which they minister. Where I do not find them, 
there, for me at least, there has been no preach- 
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ing, no real sermon. I try not to listen when I 
perceive no rich fnltness of the Mnd I have been 
trying to describe, in what the speaker has to 
say. I do not care for orations, rhetoric, liter¬ 
ary essays, stump speaking, and the like in the 
pulpit. It may interest or amuse others, or 
cause them to admire the fluency or the wit of 
the speaker. It leaves me cold, or, rather, it 
makes me hot. It savors of sacrilege. It is sub¬ 
stituting the meretricious art of one trying to 
interest, to entertain, to hold and to amuse an 
audience, for the sacred, beautiful Christian 
calling of communicating the riches of the Chris¬ 
tian revelation of God to the heart of man. That, 
and that alone, is preaching. And when I listen 
to it, I hear the different chords that are brought 
together and united harmoniously in the utter¬ 
ance of the preacher. 

There is broad, fine, acute observation drawn 
from all parts of the preacher’s experience. The 
great advantage of travel to the preacher is that 
it gives him this added range of observation and 
enables him to draw from a broad area of hu¬ 
man life the illustrations suited to his purpose. 
But even if this be denied him, he can train him- 
sdf to discover in the daily objects that are 
brought before him material just suited to Ms 
use. Hardly a sermon of really great preachers 
(PMUips Brooks is a conspicuous exception) 
that does not contain some homely illustration 
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of this kind for the elucidation of spiritual truth. 

The gathering together of such material and 
its use in illustration of spiritual truth is one 
of the elements of richness in preaching. 

Another ingredient of richness m preaching is 
reading. The preacher is a constant, careful, 
and broad reader. His reading will he much 
broader than the books relating to his profession. 
In the secular press, in novels, in poetry and 
biography, he wiU constantly find the food which 
will enrich his mind. He wiU read all kinds of 
heretical literature and be acquainted with 
every kind of radical moral and scientific and 
philosophical theory. And his hearers will note 
that he is not unaware of the battering-rams 
that have been leveled at the walls of Zion. Yet 
all his reading is background only. In the best 
preaching you find little of direct quotation. 
Eeal sermons are not filled with literary allu¬ 
sion. You are aware from what the man says 
and from the way he says it that he is broadly 
read. All of this makes up a certain richness, 
creates a broad and secure impression of com¬ 
petency, but is not used in direct quotation to 
interrupt or to interfere with the man’s own free 
spontaneous utterance. Eeal preaching is not 
rich in quotation: it issues from a mind enriched 
by a knowledge of the best that has been said 
and thought in the world. 

A central ingredient of the fullness of preach- 
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ing is an intimate knowledge of the Bible. 
Christian preaching draws its riches out of 
Scripture. There is no fullness to preaching 
that is not filled with Bible truth, Bible lan¬ 
guage, Bible method. Indeed, preaching may be 
described as the reproduction of the unique mes¬ 
sage of the Bible in the thought-forms of the 
modern world. Hence a preacher who is trained 
in all other ways, who understands philosophy, 
science, and sociology, but who has lost touch 
with, has become a stranger to, has grown away 
from the intimate, deep, and unique message of 
the Bible to the human soul, can never have any 
richness, fullness, or depth to his preaching. 
There is no artificial, merely traditional or acci¬ 
dental connection between intimate knowledge 
of the Bible and real Christian preaching. This 
relation is organic and vital. It springs out of 
the fundamental fact that there is more of God 
in the Bible than in any other book that ever 
was written: that the Bible contains the gradual 
and at last the complete revelation of God in 
his redemptive love for all mankind. And since 
the human heart knows no rest except it rest in 
him, the bringing of this message in Bible lan¬ 
guage never fails to win the response from the 
human soul. There is always this richness, this 
fullness to preaching when that preaching is 
drawn from Bible sources. Thus secular preach¬ 
ing, preaching that is drawn from other litera- 
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ture and is not penetrated by the peculiar grace 
of the Bible message—such preaching may be 
intellectually brilliant, it may "win admiration 
for intellectual gifts, but it lacks the rich evan¬ 
gelical flavor which is of the very essence of true 
Christian preaching. It fails to communicate 
the grace of God in Jesus Christ our Lord. It 
lacks the reach, the depth, the divine appeal of 
the Bible message. Hence the true preacher is 
steeped in Bible truth, his mind and nature are 
saturated by the Bible ideas, his very vocabulary 
is shaped and tinged by Bible language. There 
are fullness and richness to his preaching be¬ 
cause he is in the Bible mood and within the 
sphere of the great ruling ideas of the Bible mes¬ 
sage. 

This brings us to the last element of the full¬ 
ness of preaching. The man who has been mas¬ 
tered by the Bible is himself a converted man. 
That is, he knows in his own experience the 
Reality of which he speaks. Always at the cen¬ 
ter and bottom of his preaching there is a vivid 
perception of the saving power of the love of 
God in Jesus Christ. His hearers are aware 
that the supreme object of the preacher is to 
convince them that there is such a Reality, that 
salvation, salvation from every manner of cir¬ 
cumstance and of evil, salvation from self, and 
from the death of all that is best in man, is to be 
found when once the soul perceives, discovers, 
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and receives that divine Power and allows it to 
operate and to control his life. It is not too 
much to say that many preachers are not con¬ 
verted men in this sense of the term. They 
would not be able to say with Peter, “There is 
no other name under heaven whereby we may 
be saved.” The uniqueness of the Christian 
evangel and its solitary power to save the hu¬ 
man soul has ceased to be for them an over¬ 
mastering conviction. Their minds have been 
attracted in other directions. They have lis¬ 
tened to other and more modern voices. They 
are pointing to other ways of escape and are 
echoing the theories and ideas of other teachers 
and of other masters than the Man of Nazareth. 
Hence there is a certain vagueness, a certain 
lack of positive Christian appeal. Because the 
preacher himself has not been convinced and 
humbled, persuaded and subdued, filled and 
overwhelmed by the message of redemption, 
there is and can be no fullness, no evangelical 
power or appeal to his preaching. You cannot 
put your finger on a real preacher without dis¬ 
covering that at the center of his preaching there 
have been this fuUness and richness in his own 
personal experience of the gospel. 

Such then, as well as we can analyze them, are 
the component parts of the fullness of preach¬ 
ing. To state them in the reverse order; there is 
the fullness of the spiritual experience of the 
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preacher; there is the full, intimate knowledge 
of Scripture; there is a full, broad knowledge 
of the ways of the mind of man, obtained 
through constant inclusive reading; and there is 
a richness of observation and illustration drawn 
from a sensitive acquaintance with nature and 
from intimate association with men in every 
form of human experience. Such is the fullness 
of preaching. Note real preachers and see how 
these elements conspire and combine to make up 
the richness of what they give in their preach¬ 
ing. 

It only remains to suggest how this fullness 
can be imparted to the sermons which, week 
after week, the preacher must prepare and de¬ 
liver. How can each separate sermon in such a 
case suggest that abundance, these reserves, 
those boundless resources, which make up the 
fullness of preaching? Must not the stream 
sometimes flow dry? Must not the hearers some¬ 
times be able to see bottom? Must it not be evi¬ 
dent at last that the preacher is aground if not 
stranded? 

The solution of this evident difficulty, lies in 
giving sermons time to mature, to let them alone 
until they have ripened and grown into fullness. 
No one would care to pick green fruit in his 
orchard, yet this is precisely what many preach¬ 
ers do. They preach sermons that have not had 
time to grow, to develop, to gather richness, to 
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become mellow, and filled with flavor and beauty. 
Henry Ward Beecher once described his method 
of sermon preparation. He said that early in 
the week he would walk out into his homiletical 
garden and look the fruit over. When he found 
a bit of fruit that looked just a bit riper than 
the rest, he would choose it and take it down. 
That was his sermon. There were many others, 
but they had not grown into their fullness. Here 
was one, however, that was ripe and ready. That 
fruit, of course, had been long planted. It had 
steadily grown and matured. More fruit was 
constantly being put into the ground, and it too 
must wait until it had become full grown. No 
sermon that he preached that had not grown in 
this fashion. 

Contrast that method with that of many a 
minister who chooses his “theme” on Monday or 
Tuesday, gives it less than a week to develop, 
and then preaches it the following Sunday. No 
wonder that it has no fullness to it. 

Of course there are exceptions. Sometimes a 
sermon forces itself at once into the forefront. 
It appears full-orbed before the preacher’s 
imagination. It must be preached and at once. 
Also there are special occasions for which a ser¬ 
mon must be fashioned to meet a particular 
emergency—^an event which calls for immediate 
pulpit treatment. 

Every sermon, however, that has a history to 
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it; that has background, memory, and long asso¬ 
ciation ; over which the mind of the preacher has 
lovingly played, it may be for months or even 
years, into the growth and forming of which 
much nourishment has gradually been drawn 
from many sources, which has grown little by 
little to its maturity before it is preached—every 
such sermon has a glorious fullness to it when 
it is preached. 

A preacher, therefore, will do well to let his 
sermon subjects rest and give them time. The 
idea comes to him—^and he lays it away. He 
does not at once manufacture a sermon out of 
it. He puts it in the soil of his mind and lets it 
alone. From time to time, ideas germane to it, 
illustrating and amplifying it, occur to him and 
he puts them away with it. Thus slowly it 
grows and matures until one day it is ready. 
Then the preacher can let it alone no longer. It 
calls out to him and says: "I must be heard! 
Why neglect me any longer? What is the matter 
with me?” And he takes it lovingly out, spreads 
out before him all the accumulated suggestions 
and ideas, puts them aU together until the ser¬ 
mon is done. Then how ready it is! What full¬ 
ness is there! And the preacher fairly runs up 
the steps of the pulpit and the people marvel 
at the richness and fullness of what he has to 
say. The sermons of real preachers always thus 
have a background and history to them. They 
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are nearly all of them very old to his mind 
before they are preached. Some of them have 
waited for years. Others have ripened more 
rapidly; but none of them that have not acquired 
the richness which comes, and comes only, by a 
long and silent process of cultivation and of 
growth. 

As time goes on, and ideas and subjects mxil- 
tiply and grow, the preacher finds himself 
almost embarrassed by his riches. There are 
not Sundays enough in which to preach the ser¬ 
mons which reproach him for being left so long 
unuttered. He walks around the homiletical 
garden with the delight of an expert horticul¬ 
turist. He appraises and tests his fruit to make 
sure that it is ready for the market. And when 
such a preacher opens his mouth, always there 
is this satisfying fullness in what he has to say. 

I end as I began. All real preaching has a 
certain fullness and richness to it. It is spir¬ 
itual fullness. There is the absence from it of 
all suggestion of shallowness and superficiality. 
It does not have the secular note. It is intellec¬ 
tual, and yet its dominating note is not intellec¬ 
tuality. It has literary form, and yet it is as 
far from being an essay. It has moving power, 
and yet the power is not that of an orator. It 
informs, but the information is not that of a 
lecture. It is something different from all of 
these. It is real preaching. It is the Christian 
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evangel. It is tlie communication in its fullness 
of the grace of God which has come to men for 
their redemption. Such is the fullness of preach¬ 
ing. 

It is said of Michelangelo that he came once 
into the studio of a pupil who had left his half- 
finished canvas on the easel. The master took 
a look at it, then with fresh paint he daubed it 
all over, and with a bit of crayon wrote over 
the ruined painting: “Amplius, amplius.” 
Broader, fuller, richer. That is what could be 
said by the masters of preaching of much that 
goes by the name of preaching to-day: “AmpUus, 
amplius.” 
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DOES THE WORLD STILL NEED 
PREACHERS? 

James Gordon Gilkbt 

Some months ago one of the New York dailies 
published this withering indictment of modern 
preachers and modern preaching. It was writ¬ 
ten by Heywood Broun, the well-known colum¬ 
nist and dramatie critic: “There was a time 
when people went to church to be inspired to 
lofty ideals, and escape the thrall of material 
things. Now the church is almost the last place 
in which to seek the praise of kindliness or the 
celebration of good will. On the basis of an 
investigation which extended over a couple of 
weeks I came across no sermon which was not 
devoted to the deflation of the ego. Over and 
over again the minister of to-day ascends his 
pulpit for the purpose of telling his flock that 
they are all miserable sinners. Out of the re¬ 
ports of more than forty sermons I found only 
one which expressed delight in anything. One 
Presbyterian parson did speak well of Lind¬ 
bergh. As far as 1 can gather, all the rest were 
talking about the imperfections and misdeeds of 
mankind. God was mentioned in passing, but 
he seemed remote and feeble compared to the 
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deTil whose triumphs were so generally recorded. 
If I had a sixteen-year-old daughter, I would not 
want to have her hear all this defeatist talk. I 
would not want her to believe that the devil is 
mighty and must prevail. I would not tolerate 
a group of propagandists that wants to send her 
out into the world licked before she starts.” 

These feelings are not confined to a few news¬ 
paper men who are under contract to fill space 
each day and who are therefore driven to take 
occasional flings at everybody. From many 
quarters we hear an insistent denunciation of 
our profession. There was a time when the min¬ 
ister was the most highly honored man in the 
community, and when his sermon was the event 
of the week. To become a minister was the high¬ 
est ambition of boyhood, and to give the world 
a preacher the ultimate hope of parents. How 
different the situation to-day! Many speakers 
teU audiences that if a young man wants to 
influence public opinion effectively, one of the 
last careers he should consider is the ministry. 
Eecently one of our playwrights made the sig- 
niflcant statement that he has always wanted to 
preach, and that had he been born in the seven¬ 
teenth century he would xindoubtedly have 
sought a career in the church. As it is he writes 
plays instead of sermons. He feels he can reach 
more people through the theater than he could 
through the church. Other critics of our pro- 
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fession greet with blistering scorn the sermons 
of our day. One of the professors in a Connecti¬ 
cut Valley college recently uttered these singu¬ 
larly kind words: "Most of the talk emanating 
from the holy men of to-day is indescribable 
drivel. Most sermons to-day exert a deadening 
effect on American intelligence, and tend to keep 
Americans from thinking for themselves.” In 
addition to these frontal attacks on our profes¬ 
sion, attacks often delivered in the presence of 
impressionable student audiences, we ministers 
must also endure an incessant sequence of flank 
attacks in the shape of jokes and gibes of all 
sorts. Consider the minister type as it is por¬ 
trayed on the stage and the screen. Can you 
imagine anything more uncomplimentary? 
Think of the satires on preaching and preachers 
that appear week after week in Sunday supple¬ 
ments and so-called funny papers. What a pic¬ 
ture they give of us and our work! Eecently 
one of my friends sent me a clipping from one 
of these publications. A doddering deacon is 
talking with his minister. He says, mournfully, 

“O teach me to shun the red wine and its sin, 

To blush at the thought of the places I’ve been, 
To give up tobacco and all that it means 
And roam with my pastor mid pastoral scenes!” 

In such a situation is there anything we can 
say in defense of ourselves? 
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If our critics would give us a fair hearing, we 
could remind them of several important, but 
often-forgotten facts. To begin with, it is in¬ 
evitable that there should be a great deal of poor 
preaching. Why? Because there is not enough 
preaching genius in the United States to allo¬ 
cate a phenomenal preacher to each of our two 
hundred and thirty thousand congregations. 
Some churches, able to offer immense oppor¬ 
tunities and inducements, do secure brilliant 
ministers. These men write week after week 
sermons that are interesting, helpful, and (most 
important of all) genuinely intelligent. Mean¬ 
time other churches, less fortunately situated 
and equipped, must content themselves with 
leaders of a more ordinary type. The remaining 
churches, unable to offer a minister inducements 
of any sort, must choose between remaining pas¬ 
torless and taking what they can get in the way 
of a pastor. The situation is exactly parallel to 
the one obtaining in the medical profession. 
There are not enough geniuses in medicine and 
surgery to give a first-rate man to every country 
village and every backwoods community. Some 
towns and villages must get along with second- 
rate medical attention just as some towns and 
villages (notice, please, that I did not say all) 
must get along with inferior preaching. But 
there is one significant difference between the 
second-rate doctor and the second-rate minister. 
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The stupid and unfortunate things the second- 
rate doctor does are usually overlooked and for¬ 
gotten. In any case they do attract no more 
than local attention. But the second-rate min¬ 
ister has an entirely different experience. By 
virtue of the fact that he has been ordained and 
now stands before the world as a leader of com¬ 
munity thought and life, every word he utters 
has potential publicity value. If he does or 
says anything ridiculous, reporters spread the 
news far and wide. Let some hare-brained 
preacher announce next Sunday that the world 
is coming to an end within three days, or state 
that the whale did swallow Jonah, or denounce 
all business men as conscienceless rascals, and 
within forty-eight hours people all over the 
United States will be enjoying a hearty laugh 
at the preacher’s folly. Then energetic hack¬ 
writers, paid by the inch and yearning for a 
larger income, secure the minister’s picture and 
details of his family life and feed the material 
to the public for weeks through the tabloids. 
How do intelligent ministers feel as they see 
this sorry work go on? They feel as intelligent 
physicians and surgeons would feel if the news¬ 
papers published the utterances of every quack 
doctor, featured pictures of every unsuccessful 
operation, and then labeled the travesty “The 
contribution of the medical profession to modern 
life.” No one of us claims that every sermon is 
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a vork of art, or that every man who is trying 
to preach to-day has found the right life-work. 
But we do claim that some preachers are worth 
hearing, and that the ministry as a profession 
must be judged—^as every other profession is 
judged—^by its best and not its worst representa¬ 
tives. 

Critics of the ministry should also recall that 
even a genius at preaching must not be expected 
to please everyone every Sunday. For what are 
the actual situations confronting him? To 
begin with, he discovers before he has been out 
of the seminary six months that tastes differ in 
regard to sermons just as they differ in regard 
to books, plays, music, and motion pictures. 
The sermon one man regards as perfect another 
man will call mediocre, and still another will 
dub hopeless. Some individuals want on Sun¬ 
day morning a so-called “helpful” sermon. By 
that they mean a sermon which deals with an 
immediate problem of everyday life, and which 
suggests concrete and practical ways by which 
the problem can be solved. But meantime other 
people inwardly crave and outwardly demand 
an entirely different type of sermon. They say 
they want preaching that is “spiritual.” By 
that they mean preaching that deals with ulti¬ 
mate problems of life and destiny, and carries 
the hearer into a realm far removed from that of 
daily life and immediate personal problems. 
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Still other people suggest that the minister 
preach along a third line. Let him discuss the 
great social problems confronting our genera¬ 
tion—^the reorganization of business and indus¬ 
try around the service rather than the profit- 
motive, the attempt to eliminate war, or the 
struggle to solve the Equor problem. Here are 
three entirely different types of sermon, each 
ardently desired by one group within the con¬ 
gregation. How can a preacher hope to please 
all three groups with the same address, and also 
please stray newspaper men who have dropped 
into a church for the first time in ten years in 
order to discover whether the preacher is en¬ 
thusiastic about everything and everybody? To 
expect a preacher—even if he is a genius—^to 
give the world a masterpiece every Sunday, and 
to please and inspire eveiyone within hearing 
distance every time he attempts a public ad¬ 
dress, is to show a complete ignorance of the 
most elementary of his problems and the most 
obvious of his difficulties. 

Here is a third fact which is, perhaps, the 
most significant of all. In recent years two en- 
tirdy new situations have arisen which make 
preaching harder to-day than it ever was in the 
past. Consider, to begin with, the effect of the 
radio. Week after week thousands of people 
tune in on the New York stations and Esten to 
Doctor Fosdick, Doctor Oadman, and the other 
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metropolitan notables. Gradually these lis¬ 
teners learn what superlative pulpit skill is— 
how efiEectively ideas can be marshaled, how bril¬ 
liantly illustrations can be used, how carefully 
emotional climaxes can be arranged. This 
acquaintance with preachiug at its best was 
formerly confined to a few thousand individuals 
in the communities where the great preachers 
happened to be. To-day this acquaintance, 
thanks to the radio, has been made the property 
of anyone who will purchase a crystal set and 
then devote a reasonable amount of time to the 
task of listening. Suppose, after hearing ser¬ 
mons of this type for fifty-one Sundays, the radio 
devotee is persuaded to attend church in person 
in his own town on Easter Sunday. Most of us 
know what happens! We have been told frankly 
that we do not measure up to the New York 
standard! No one is proposing prohibiting the 
use of the radio on Sunday, and certainly no one 
is overlooking the fact that the radio has been 
an incalculable benefit to millions of shut-ins. 
All we are saying—^and any man who stops to 
think will agree with the statement—^is that 
preaching is harder to-day than it was in the 
past, for the simple reason that the radio has 
raised the standard perceptibly. 

The other new situation which modern preach¬ 
ers confront is this. The conditions of modern 
life have increased immensely the strain and 
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tension of daily existence. Most of the people 
who go to church to-day go in a state of 
physical weariness or a state of nervous excite¬ 
ment, and in either case the task of preaching 
to them presents unprecedented difficulties. 
When in 1685 Cotton Mather was installed as 
minister of the North Church of Boston, he 
preached a sermon which, by Ms own admission, 
lasted an hour and three quarters. It was pre¬ 
ceded by a prayer wMch lasted, again by Mr. 
Mather’s own admission, an hour and one quar¬ 
ter. Why could the churchgoers of two hundred 
and fifty years ago endure three hours of pray¬ 
ing and exhorting? Because life then was sim¬ 
pler, quieter, and less hectic; because the people 
in the pews were troubled by no sense of work 
waiting to be done after church, and no sense of 
inward tension produced by a week of super¬ 
speed existence. Beside that picture of the 
church service of the past we might put, in vivid 
contrast, the statement recently made by one of 
our humorists. Describing the drive and the 
strain of modem life, he said: “Our ancestors 
would sit quietly at a roadside inn for two or 
three days if they missed the stagecoach. We, 
on the contrary, squawk angrily if we miss the 
first section in a revolving door.” Preaching to 
people in that condition of mind and spirit is no 
simple task. To speak candidly, the surprising 
thing is not that many modern sermons fail. 
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Tie marvd is that, under present circumstances, 
any of them succeed. 

Granting all these facts, has the preacher a 
signidcant place in the modern "world? Can he 
be proud of his profession and recommend it to 
his son as a satisJ^ng and valuable career, or 
must he confess in secret that he is now playing 
a pitifully small part in the drama of American 
life, a part which could easily be struck out of 
the performance? When some of us grow dis¬ 
heartened about ourselves and our work, we 
remind ourselves of several situations which re¬ 
veal themselves, sooner or later, in every com¬ 
munity. The first is that literally thousands of 
people are now puzzled, and hopelessly puzzled, 
as to the meaning and the purpose of life. These 
agnostics of our time bear no resemblance to 
the militant atheists and the ministerial head¬ 
hunters of Ingersoll’s day. These modern skep¬ 
tics are intelligent, openminded, friendly—^but 
immensely bewildered. Is there any purpose in 
human life anyway? Do the hurrying years 
carry us forward to some definite and divind.y 
envisaged goal, or are we like the caged squirrels 
who race year after year in their circular cages 
—always busy, but never arriving anywhere? 
And when the agnostic of to-day turns from his 
own personal experience to the record of the 
human race as a whole and to the riddle of our 
strange universe, his sense of uncertainty deep- 
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ens. Where in all the range of imaginatiye 
fiction is there anything half so strange as the 
actual facts of our racial life? Eighteen hun¬ 
dred million of us huddled together on the un¬ 
even surface of a little sphere hurtling through 
space seventy-five times as fast as a cannon ball 
travels, spinning all the time at the rate of a 
thousand miles an hour, and bound—^who knovs 
■where? What does that mean anyway? A cen¬ 
tury ago hardly one person in the eighteen hun¬ 
dred million was on board the strange ship of 
Earth. A century hence not one of us will be 
here. Our places ■will be taken by an entirely 
new set of human creatures. Where did we 
come from? Where are we going to? What is 
the answer to the riddle, or is there no answer? 
Paced by facts like these, thousands of our con¬ 
temporaries particularly the students in our 
colleges, lapse into hopeless bewilderment. They 
believe in living a reputable life. They are ready 
to show a certain amount of unselfishness, and 
display loyalty to their friends and th^ com¬ 
munity. But they have no idea what life as a 
whole means or ought to mean. They have lost 
the theme of the vast symphony, and they hear 
only the confused sound of many unrelated in¬ 
struments. Suppose, in such a time of spiritual 
uncertainty, a few men in each community make 
it their life-work to watch life carefully and 
steadily, study its tendencies and its apparent 
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drifts, and then work out as best they can a 
clue to its hidden meaning. Suppose these men 
share their hard-won msdom with anyone who 
cares to listen to them, speaking not as men who 
claim infallibility, but as men who are fellow 
travelers on the roads of silence and mystery, 
fellow seekers after truth? Will these men— 
these preachers—^be valuable members of their 
community? Some people will laugh at them. 
Other people will leave them severely alone. But 
to at least a few they will be the greatest bene¬ 
factors imaginable. They will be lights shining 
in a dark place, voices of hope in the silent mys¬ 
tery of the world. 

Another situation which justifies our exist¬ 
ence and our work is this: For many years a sur¬ 
prisingly large share of our national energy and 
our national wealth has been devoted to the task 
of devising and perfecting public-welfare agen¬ 
cies. Schools, colleges, and hospitals top the 
list. Who can compute the extent of the invest¬ 
ment—^in thought, in energy, and in actual cash 
—^which they represent? Next in order come 
charitable organizations of a hundred different 
types. Cynics often poke fun at societies de¬ 
signed to protect wild fiowers, and at groups of 
people passionately interested in the project of 
providing turkey dinners for the poor on Thanks¬ 
giving Day. Let us never forget that all these 
efforts are the expression of a kindly spirit 
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utterly unknown in the pre-Christian world, and 
that this spirit is the thing that gives us hope 
for the future. Beyond these familiar public- 
welfare agencies come the new philanthropies 
that have developed during recent years. Organ¬ 
izations for building world friendship and 
strengthening the forces that make for world 
peace, organizations seeking to give the scien¬ 
tific knowledge and the technical skill of one 
nation to other nations, organizations aiming to 
bring children greater physical vigor and more 
helpful inner attitudes—^how the list grows as 
we enumerate the projects we ourselves have 
seen initiated! Yet as we study this new situa¬ 
tion one fact becomes increasingly apparent. If 
all these undertakings are to be carried on after 
the present generation dies, there must be a 
new generation trained in the ideal of public 
service and in the tradition of self-sacrificing 
generosity. The vast structure of American edu¬ 
cational, charitable, and philanthropic effort 
rests on the secret and invisible foundation of 
American unselfishness. If we and our chil¬ 
dren begin to think solely of personal gain and 
private advantage, the welfare organizations 
which our parents and grandparents created for 
us will—one after the other—close their doors 
and confess defeat. Only as the spirit of kind¬ 
ness and the tradition of generosity are kept 
alive in the American community can the work 
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wMch is the ultimate hope of the nation be main¬ 
tained. Suppose a few men in each community 
make it their task to keep alive this spirit and 
this tradition. Suppose they plant in the minds 
of children the idea that greatness means serv¬ 
ice, and that each one of us is under a solemn 
obligation to help others survive as well as sur¬ 
vive himself. Will those men, those preachers, 
be an asset to their community? The plain fact 
is that without them and the work they do our 
American philanthropies will eventually be 
forced to suspend operations. They will have 
to stay closed until someone is found to take 
the minister’s place. 

Or consider a third situation, painfully fami¬ 
liar to anyone whose life-work brings him in 
touch with great numbers of people. Most of 
the men and women about us to-day need 
courage, and need it desperately. Have you 
ever counted up the new situations in modern 
life which make insistently for disillusionment 
and despair—^particularly in our larger cities? 
One is the immense loneliness engendered by 
the conditions of city life. Another is the feel¬ 
ing of personal insignificance forced upon us aU 
by the subdivision of work and the consequent 
smallness of the particular task assigned to us. 
Another is the sense of financial insecurity 
thrust on the sick, the aged, the unemployed, 
and the semi-efficient, thrust on them relentlessly 
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by the organization of modern business and mod¬ 
ern industry. What chance is there for such 
people to accumulate even a pittance for the 
inevitable rainy day? Many of us fail to see 
the problem this new situation has created. It 
was recently stated for me by the superintend¬ 
ent of one of the rescue missions. He said, much 
to my surprise: “Our problem is no longer with 
liquor. It is no longer with sexual vice. It is 
with discouragement and despair. The thing 
the men who come to us need is new confidence 
and new hope.” Beside these new forces making 
for darkness within the heart we find, of course, 
the perennial situations that breed fear and 
hopelessness. Listen to a letter that came to 
our church office some months ago, just after one 
of our services had been broadcast: 

“The service I heard from your church over 
the radio yesterday was one of the most wel¬ 
come things I ever listened to. I am a girl in a 
distant community, and I am just recovering 
from a serious accident. I must go on crutches 
for a long time, perhaps always. My courage 
was pretty good until my fianc6 came to the 
house one day to say he wanted to break our 
engagement. He said the crutches were a detri¬ 
ment to my appearance, and that marrying a 
lame girl would be a handicap for him. Some¬ 
how those words took all the heart out of me. 

I felt as if I had come to the very end of every- 
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thing. Then yesterday, when I happened to be 
turning the dial of my radio, your service began 
to come in. Something you were saying caught 
my attention, and then I listened all the way 
through. Your sermon wakened in me a deter¬ 
mination to win out yet, to show the world that 
the crutches can’t stop my career even if Fve 
been told they will. If I succeed in the years 
ahead. I’ll certainly send you word, sometime 
and somewhere. For the present I’ll just sign 
myself this —A sincere, grateful girl.” 

“Come, Courage, come, and take me by the hand, 

I have a long and weary way to go, 

And what may be the end I do not know; 

I cannot understand. . . . 

Come^ Courage, come, and take me by the hand!” 

What an opportunity for the preacher! How 
the world needs him, after all! 

Does the Christian message fit situations like 
these? Has the Christian minister something 
to say which a lecturer on psychology, social 
problems, or philosophy does not have? Surely, 
the time has come for us to face those questions 
squarely. Many of the ideas which the Chris¬ 
tian preachers of yesterday presented to the 
communities of yesterday are now hopelessly 
outworn. The attempt to re-present them in 
the modern world, and the attempt to reinter¬ 
est people in them, are tragic mistakes. It is 
the insistence of some preachers on unaTriTig this 
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mistake which has led some critics to heap ridi¬ 
cule upon us all. The men and women of our 
time, particularly the younger men and women, 
are not concerned in the slightest with explana¬ 
tions of intricate passages of Scripture. They 
are not concerned with denominational difler- 
encea They are certainly uninterested, hope¬ 
lessly so, when we attempt to discuss and defend 
some ancient theological doctrine which—as far 
as the anxious and overwrought people in the 
pews are concerned—^has not the slightest con¬ 
nection with modern life in general or their own 
individual problem in particular. Sermons of 
this type may have stated a helpful and an 
essentially Christian message for the people of 
an earlier day. They do not state such a mes¬ 
sage for the people of our time. Yet we have a 
Christian message, one for which the world of 
to-day is waiting with pitiful eagerness. It is 
a message we draw not from the men who inter¬ 
preted Jesus or the men who organized denomi¬ 
national enterprises in his name. It is a mes¬ 
sage we draw from Jesus himself. We are called 
to preach Jesus’ theory of the meaning and pur¬ 
pose of life—^that this world is God’s world, that 
all of us are God’s children, and that if we work 
together and work with him, we can find happi¬ 
ness, we can find eternal life, we can build a 
better and a nobler world for our children. We 
are called to preach Jesus’ spirit of kindness 
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and unseMslmess, a kindness that knows no 
barriers of race or color or creed, an unselfish¬ 
ness that makes us look at the need of the mod¬ 
ern world and then say with Jesus, ‘‘For their 
sake I consecrate myself.” We are called to 
preach the courage that Jesus gave needy folk 
centuries ago, a courage that roots itself in faith 
in a God who helps, and faith in a human nature 
capable of turning defeat into victory. These 
are no days to abandon our calling, turn our pul¬ 
pits over to a succession of lecturers on applied 
p^chology, social problems, and secular philos¬ 
ophies of life. These are days to take the crea¬ 
tive ideas of Jesus, restate them for our modern 
world, and then bring them as our Christian 
gospel to this bewildered, disheartened age. 
"They that be wise shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament; and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars forever and ever.” 
Those words were never truer than they are 
to-day. 
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GEOGRAPHERS OP THE SPIRITUAL 
UPLANDS 

William L. Stidgee 

One of the admirers of Phillips Brooks said 
of him, shortly after his death, that he was “as 
copious as a great reservoir,’’ that he “poured 
forth in torrents like an upturned cloud,” that 
he was “an apostle of the indwelling God,” that 
he was “a geographer of the spiritual uplands.”^ 

As preachers to-day we want to be all of these. 
But it is the last interpretative phrase in which 
I am particularly interested, because I believe 
that, if we come to look upon ourselves as “geog¬ 
raphers of the spiritual uplands,” it will not 
be long before we shall catch the glow and glory 
of the meaning of those other phrases in our 
ministry. 

During the last few years we have come to 
know something of the spirit of a few men who 
might be called geographers of the physical up¬ 
lands, and even the meanest of us have caught 
the glow of their appeal to humanity. I refer 
to that valiant voyaging group of Englishmen 
who have been trying to climb to the top of 

^Phillips Brooks, John E. Heistings. 
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Mount Everest, the highest unattaiaed spot on 
the face of the earth; to Commander Richard 
Byrd, who has flown airships over both the north 
and south poles; to Charles Augustus Lindbergh, 
who has become a legend in world thought be¬ 
cause he has looked upon himself, seriously, as 
a geographer of the sky-uplands; and to Percival 
Lowell, whose pioneering calculations have, 
within the past year, resulted m the discovery 
of a new planet, Pluto, a terrestrial body forty- 
five times as far away from the earth as the sun. 

AU of these discoveries and achievements have 
thrilled the heart of humanity. We have looked 
upon these explorers, pioneers, astronomers, 
these valiant voyagers, as heroes of the earth 
and air. We have read the stories of their prepa¬ 
rations for these expeditions, the adventures of 
the expeditions themselves, and the results of 
them, with wide-eyed interest. These men have 
gripped the imaginations of all human kind in 
every language and clime. 

In some such spirit must we who are preach¬ 
ers look upon ourselves as geographers of the 
spiritual uplands; and some such reward shall 
come to us when we have been true to that gigan¬ 
tic Gothic goal of the ministry. 

There are other uplands than physical up¬ 
lands. These are the spiritual uplands, and they 
are vastly more impoi'tant to humanity even 
than these newly discovered physical regions of 
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which I have spoken. Our uplands deal with 
the eternal verities of life. They too must have 
their explorers, their adventuring souls, their 
daring pioneers and prophets, who will go out 
and come hack with pictures more thrilling 
even than the pictures that Byrd has brought 
back. It is the business of the preacher to go 
out ahead, and to be calling the world to “Come 
up higher I” It is the business of the prophet of 
God to explore the spiritual uplands sis these 
other men have explored the physical uplands 
to find new stars, planets, and peaks. This is a 
high and holy task. This, and nothing less than 
this, is the business of the preacher. 

I 

We Abe Geographers of the Spiritual 
Uplands op Idealism 

Just as these men whom I have mentioned 
have been geographers of the uplands of the 
physical earth and sky, so are we the geogra¬ 
phers of the spiritual uplands of idealism. 

Dr. John R. Scotford, in the Christian Cen¬ 
tury of July 16,1930, in an article entitled “Can 
the Preacher Be Saved?” in speaking of the 
preacher as an artist, a man who deals in the 
idealism of the earth, shoots these regnant 
phrases into our memories: 

“The truly great preacher comes of the same 
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brood as the poet, the noyeEst, the sculptor, the 
artist. His business is to look out on life with 
clear eyes and then to tell others in an effective 
way that which he has seen. And for the man 
who starts from the Christian point of view 
there is certainly much of beauty and of inter¬ 
est to be discovered in the world about us.” 

• ••••••• 

“The preacher needs to look at himself and 
Ms work in a new Eght. In the past he has been 
a propagandist; in the future he will be more 
and more of an artist. The world is weary of 
being harangued, but it is hungry for the inter¬ 
pretation of existence.”^ 

The preacher must live in a world of idealism 
—^the idealism of art, music, history, and litera¬ 
ture. The people whom he serves will not be 
able to explore in these regions as much as he; 
and they will look to him to go deep into these 
lores and come back with pictures in the spir¬ 
itual realm comparable to those Byrd has 
brought back from the south pole to educate and 
inspire them. It is Ms glorified task to lift the 
levels of Efe; to explore the Mount Everests of 
the spiritual world, and to lift not only the eyes 
of the people unto those hills, but the levels of 
their living at the same time. One great psy¬ 
chologist has a phrase wMch I Eke in connection 
with our gospd, and that phrase is “lifting the 

* Reprinted by permission. 
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levels of life.” That is our task—^to lift the 
levds of life; the levels of individual, industrial, 
political, and social life. 

I cannot forget, nor do I ever desire to forget, 
a morning devotional address given at Saratoga 
Springs when Bishop William A. Quayle lifted 
an entire General Conference into the regions 
of the spiritual uplands. He talked on the 
theme, “Our Conversation Is in Heaven.” The 
heart of his thought was that everything about 
us begins on earth, but it ends in eternity. He 
was talking about money, about raising babies, 
about friendships, and about preaching. He was 
talking of preaching as being rooted in earth, 
but reaching into heaven. He summed it aH up 
when he began to name some of the prophetic 
souls who had gone on even further afield in the 
spiritual uplands. He sang into our souls in un¬ 
forgettable music the very thesis of my address: 

“Was not beloved Bishop Smith here four 
years ago? Yes. Where is he now? In heaven. 
Was not Bishop Walden here four years ago, 
with his stooped shoulders and his keen eye? 
Yes. Where is he now? In heaven. Was not 
Bishop Warren here, with his stalwart figure 
that looked as if he could walk across the land¬ 
scape of eternity and never get tired? Yes. 
Where is he? He is on the landscape of eternity 
taking his walk. Was not Eobert McIntyre here 
four years ago, with his dreamy, far-away look? 
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Yes. Where is he now? He is where he looked. 
Was not Bishop Moore here, with the spirit of a 
soldier and the heart of an angel? Yes. Where 
is he now? He is over where soldiership and 
angelhood are one. Was not Naphtali Luccock, 
that crystal soul and winsome personality, here? 
Where is he now? He is with the crystal 
Christ.”® 

And I add one name. I might add many since 
that day. Was not Bishop William Alfred 
Quayle here, so recently that some of the younger 
of us remember the thrill of his eloquence, the 
comradeship of his sympathy, the lift of his 
idealism; the joy he had in being intrusted with 
the business of preaching the gospel of Christ; 
the man who always pointed out to us the spir¬ 
itual uplands? Yes. Where is he now? He is 
a citizen of the spiritual uplands of which he 
was a geographer then. 

Mr. William C. Cameron, formerly editor of 
the Dearborn Independent, wrote me a while ago 
about Dr. George A. Gordon and his prayers in 
the Old South Church. He said of these prayers: 
“After Doctor Gordon had prayed, the service 
immediately moved up one story and from that 
new level he preached.” As geographers of the 
spiritual uplands we lift the levels and call all 
men to higher heights of idealism. 

>‘devotions.” The Methodist Book Concern. 
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Wb Abb Gbogeaphbes op thb Spieitual 
Uplands op a?HB Invisibles 

It is curious enough—^and heartening to me— 
that I am able to open this division of my 
thought with a quotation from the famous Eng¬ 
lish philosopher and scientist J. B. S. Haldane, 
who, in The Nation, in an article entitled, "What 
I Believe,” makes a veritable prophet’s plea for 
the reality of an invisible world: 

"Man lives in two worlds—^the visible world 
which changes with time and an invisible world 
whose constituents do not change. I have not 
much use for people who are not in touch with 
the invisible world. At best they are but good 
animals, and too often not even that. 

"The men and women who have done best both 
for themselves and for their fellows are those 
who have brought these worlds into relation. 
We can hear music by radio to-day because 
James Clark MaxweU fifty-six years ago em¬ 
bodied an extremdy important set of properties 
of electro-magnetic waves in a set of equations. 
Those equations represent an eternal truth— 
something in the invisible world. Their dis¬ 
covery rendered wireless communication pos¬ 
sible. If you do not make any contact with this 
tirndess world (in other words, have no inner 
life), you have at best a very precarious hold 
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on happiness. Given that contact, you enjoy a 
very considerable security from the results of 
misfortune in the visible world, and a complete 
immunity from boredom.”^ 

Science buttresses the Gothic cathedral of our 
belief in this invisible world as Doctor Haldane, 
himself a great scientist, says. We have learned 
to accept from science, without question, the 
reality of the invisible uplands. We accept the 
reality of electricity because we see its results, 
although we cannot see electricity itself. We 
accept the reality of those invisible forces we 
call cohesion, gravitation, and magnetism. We 
accept a world of bacteria, although it is an in¬ 
visible world. We accept the scientific reality 
of a world of electronic power, although we can¬ 
not see it. 

Charles P. Steinmetz, according to Roger W. 
Babson, believed in this spiritual world of the 
invisible, and with prophetic foresight suggested 
to him that the next great era of man would be 
an exploration of this invisible world. In an 
article which recently appeared in our Chris¬ 
tian Advocates entitled “The Meaning of Reli¬ 
gious Education to Our American Life” he teUs 
of a conversation with Mr. Steinmetz: 

“The late Charles P. Steinmetz, who was 
recognized by the General Electric Company 
and other similar organizations as the world’s 
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foremost electrical engineer, was once visiting 
in my home. While talking over with him pro¬ 
spective future inventions in connection with 
radio, aeronautics, power transmission, I asked 
him, ‘What line of research will see the great¬ 
est development during the next fifty years?’ 

“After careful thought, he replied: ‘Mr. Bah- 
son, I think the greatest discovery will he made 
along spiritual lines. Here is a force which his¬ 
tory clearly teaches has been the greatest power 
in the development of man and history. Yet we 
have been merely playing with it, and never 
seriously studying it as we have the physical 
forces. Some day people wUl learn that ma¬ 
terial things do not bring happiness and are of 
little use in making men and women creative 
and powerful. Then the scientists of the world 
will turn their laboratories over to the study of 
God and prayer and the spiritual forces which, 
as yet, have hardly been scratched. When this 
day comes, the world will see more advance¬ 
ment in one generation than it has seen in the 
last four.’ ” 

This paragraph in Mr. Babson’s article is 
headed “Exploring the Invisible.” That very 
phrase indicates that it might have been writ¬ 
ten as a perfect illustration of this thesis on 
preaching, “Geographers of the Spiritual Up¬ 
lands.” Science is teaching even the ministers 
of God to believe in their own unexplored field; 
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to believe in this npland of the invisibles, this 
ttpland in which we ought to be the prophets and 
the geographers. 

The poets also have buttressed the Gothic 
cathedral of our belief in that invisible world of 
which we are geographers. Rabindranath 
Tagore, in The King of the Dark Chamber, tells 
of a disciple of the Invisible King, who is taunted 
by the materialists, the mechanists, the behavior- 
ists, the cynics, who say: “Show us your king! 
If there is any real King of the Dark Chamber, 
he would show Ms face.” 

The disciple of this unseen King made the 
usual mistake of trying to answer the doubters 
by arguments and reason. We do not awaken 
religious consciousness through the heads of 
men, but through their hearts. We do not argue 
them into religion. The way to religious awak¬ 
ening is through the heart of a man. The poor 
disciple of the King of the Dark Chamber 
feebly stuttered: “But look at the nice order 
and regularity prevailing all over the place— 
how do you explain it without a king?”® 

But the intellectual answer did not convince. 
However, when he began to testify to a personal 
experience, he became convincing to the mate¬ 
rialists, the mechanists and the behaviorists of 
Ms day and Ms land. Suddenly he abandoned his 
intellectual approach and cried out from his 
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heart: “Do you not feel a faint breeze blowing? 
Do you not sense a soft perfume? I seem to 
feel Ms footsteps in my heart. Being his servant 
of the Dark Chamber, I have developed a sense. 
I can know and feel without seeing. The door 
is opening. He is coming! My King is com¬ 
ing!”® 

At that moment the disciple of the Eiug be¬ 
came convincing. He became convincing when he 
talked of what he felt and knew; what he sensed; 
what he had experienced of the reality of that 
invisible King. Again when he told of how he 
came to pledge his loyalty and allegiance to that 
invisible King did he become convincing: “I 
could not tell you how it happened. I do not 
know that myself. A day came when all the 
rebel in me knew itself beaten, and then my 
whole nature bowed down in humble resignation 
in the dust of the earth. And then I saw, I saw 
that he was as matcMess in beauty as in terror. 
Oh, I was saved, I was rescued 

I tMnk that this is the kind of talk the geog¬ 
rapher of the spiritual uplands of the invisibles 
will have to use. He ■will have to adopt the talk 
of the Mystic, of one who has seen and felt and 
knows—and must speak. He must speak of 
what he has seen "with Ms inner eyes, the eyes 

• The Kmg of the Bark Chamber, by Tagore. The Macmil¬ 
lan Company. 

Uhid. 
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of the spirit; of what he has seen out there in 
the spiritual uplands of the invisible world. 
Then he vsdll be convincing. 

Edward Rowland Sill wrote a poem called 
“Venus de Milo,” in which he is contrasting the 
Greek pagan world veith the Christian world of 
idealism and with the reality of an invisible 
world. It is a tremendous poem. The last lines 
sing a haunting refrain of the reality of the in¬ 
visible footsteps of which we preachers speak: 

“But as heaven deepens and the Cross and Lyre 
Lift up their stars beneath the northern crown, 
Upon the yearning of the world’s desire 
I shall beware of answer coming down, 

And something, when my heart the darkness stills, 
Shall tell me without sight or any sound 
That other footsteps are upon the hills.”® 

That is it. Well said, Poet! That is the 
good news of the gospel we preach? “That 
other footsteps are upon the hills,” other foot¬ 
steps than the footsteps of the pagan, the ma¬ 
terialist, the mechanist, the behaviorist. Some 
of us hear the footsteps of the invisible Kin g of 
the Dark Chamber. The world of to-day needs 
such a message and—such a messenger. 

We are too much obsessed with machinery 
these days. We live in a world on wheels. We 
go like the wild winds. We put the lightnings to 

^Complete Poems, by Edward Rowland Sill. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 
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shame. Overnight we are engaged in a spree of 
breaking records. We have become pole-sitters 
and tree-climbers. We are engaged in a wild 
orgie of endurance tests. We are consumed with 
a speed mania. Nothing will go fast enough for 
us. As old Father Taylor once said, even in the 
days of the horse and buggy, “If it were possible, 
this generation would be glad to put spurs to 
lightning and blow a trumpet into the ears of 
thunder.” How much more is that true of us 
to-day with our automobiles, airships and 
radios? 

We do not stop to hear “the still small voice.” 
But the prophets of God ought to be about the 
business of telling people “that other footsteps 
are upon the hills.” And not only the scientists 
and the poets have pointed out the reality of the 
invisible uplands we preach, but the New Testa¬ 
ment buttressed the Gothic cathedral of our 
belief in the reality of the invisible world. 

We hear such phrases in the New Testament 
as “By faith he forsook Egypt, not fearing the 
wrath of the king: for he endured, as seeing him 
who is invisible.” It talks such taU talk as is 
found in the phrase: “In whom we have redemp¬ 
tion through his blood, . . . Who is the image 
of the invisible God.” It talks of a Christ who 
left as a last will and testament to preachers of 
his truth: “Go ye therefore, and teach all na¬ 
tions, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
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and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” “Teach¬ 
ing them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded yon: and, lo, I am with yon alway, 
even nnto the end of the world. Amen.” 

If ever there was what we call intangible talk, 
it is in these two verses from Matthew. It 
sonnds like some weird, wild fairy tale. It talks 
of a “Holy Ghost,” of a Christ who died on a 
cross as going along with ns in onr great task. 
It says that he, being dead, will still go with ns. 
What impossible talk that is! But that is the 
trumpet blast of it. That is the daring of it. 
That is the great commission which we preach¬ 
ers have as geographers of the invisible world 
and prophets of the invisible Christ. 

I presume that Dr. Lyman Abbott, one of the 
keenest intellectuals we have had in many gen¬ 
erations, believed in this invisible world when he 
wrote about the public prayers of Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale in about the same spirit that Mr. 
Cameron speaks of the prayers of Dr. George 
Gordon: “I did not notice then, I do not recall 
now, the form of his prayer. But I was con¬ 
scious of an invisible Presence in the room, as of 
one with whom he was talking face to face. 
Nothing else counted.”* 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell, in his book 
Religious CertaAnty, strikes that same resound¬ 
ing note in this paragraph: “The bdief of men 


* Silh(Mi0ttea of My Oontemporariet, by Z^wan Abbott. 
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in the unseen is not only a fact, and a stubborn 
fact, but it is a fact which leads to beneficent 
consequences. If we are to say that belief in 
itself is no argument, we have to explain why it 
is that the real tides of largest health seem 
somehow to depend on the trust of men in the 
unseen.”^® 

To sum up: The scientists, the poets, the intel¬ 
lectuals, the New Testament, and the prophetic 
preachers buttress the Gothic cathedral of our 
belief that we are geographers of the spiritual 
uplands of the invisibles. 

Ill 

A Gospel op Appibmation 

This leads us to the thought that if we have 
lived in the spiritual uplands of idealism and 
the invisible, we will preach a gospel of affirma¬ 
tion. 

‘‘He spake as one having authority,” they said 
of the one great Christ. 

We must have the ring of affirmation in our 
preaching if that preaching becomes prophetic. 
And we will have that note of affirmation if we 
have looked upon ourselves as geographers of 
the spiritual uplands. The three‘cardinal doc¬ 
trines of Methodism are conversion, assurance, 
and sanctification. Perhaps if we had either the 
first, or were aiming toward the third, even re- 

“The Methodist Book Concern. 
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motely, we would not haye to worry about the 
middle doctrine. We would then have assur¬ 
ance and we would then preach with affirmation 
instead of apology. We would then talk like 
prophets instead of mumbling our messages like 
puppets. We would then have the spirit of the 
affirmative poet psalmist who sings: “I have be¬ 
lieved; therefore have I spoken,” and men would 
take note of what we say. The world has a right 
to expect affirmation from its preachers, to ex¬ 
pect leadership from its leaders. “If the salt 
hath lost its savor wherewith shall it be salted?” 
is the world’s query of us. 

Bruce Barton expressed that question for the 
common man in What Can a Man Believe? That 
is the question the common man is asking of 
the preacher and the Christian leader. And— 
men have a right to an answer to that question, 
and an answer that comes in no uncertain tones. 
The world is wistful to hear prophetic voices of 
men who believe something, who have seen and 
heard and can tell of what they have seen and 
heard; of men who speak as “having authority.” 

I have heard such a voice speaking this sum¬ 
mer and I cite the instance to illustrate what I 
mean. Here is a man who makes no apology for 
the belief within him that there is “a God in 
Israel.” I refer to Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, 
who, in a recent article in the Christian entitled 
“The Things I Know About Eeligion,” talks with 
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afl&rmation. The heart of what this preacher 
knows and says he knows ahont religion, is 
caught in five short, affirmative sentences, and I 
set them down not only as an illustration of my 
thesis of affirmation, but I set the man down as 
one of the geographers of the spiritual uplands: 

1. ^^The first fact to be discovered is the reality of 
the moral law or the moral life in the soul of man. 

2. "The second thing I know is that I have the 
right and the power to choose what is right and re¬ 
fuse what is wrong, or to refuse what is right and 
to choose what is wrong. 

3. "The third thing I know is that in the depths 
of me, deeper than what we call morality, there is 
something wistful, a loneliness that walks with me 
in the morning; a sadness that haunts me at even¬ 
tide. It is something which is alive to beauty, some¬ 
thing akin to poetry, if you mean by poetry a cer¬ 
tain distance, loneliness, a singing. It is an inscru¬ 
table God-consciousness. 

4. "The fourth thing I know is that both my 
moral and my religious nature hungering for 
beauty, truth, and goodness, find fulfillment, realiza¬ 
tion, satisfaction in the life and character and per¬ 
sonality of Jesus Christ as nowhere else. 

5. "And the fifth thing I know is that having 
seen that vision of spiritual beauty, I can never be 
happy until I do follow all the way.”^^ 

Here, in no uncertain terms, we have a 
prophetic of affirmation, a preacher who has 
seen something, who has felt something, and 
who believes something. 
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And in such an age as this, an age of unbelief, 
or at least in an age of universal uncertainty, 
this “The Things I Know About Religion” conies 
to us with a heartening tug upward. It comes 
like the lift of the tide to all of our preaching 
craft, large and small alike. 

This is an age of uncertainty, and the min¬ 
istry has partaken of the cup of its unbelief. 
We need to drink deep from whatever fountains 
of certainty we find. There is no great note of 
affirmation in our preaching. We find the minor 
chord of equivocation, of mental reservation, of 
philosophical fence-straddling in our pulpit to¬ 
day, as Dr. George A. Gordon found it in his 
day. On returning from hearing a certain ser¬ 
mon this great Boston preacher characterized 
that sermon in this devastating phrase: “The 
sermon was a polite little essay, and it has no 
more relation to life and eterniiy than the quack 
of a duck in a milldam.”“ 

The people have lost confidence in the pulpit 
because preachers do not seem to know what 
life and eternity are all about. They do not 
seem certain of their own gospel. Even maga¬ 
zine discussions of the ministry reflect this lack 
of affirmation. In an article which appeared re¬ 
cently in Scribner’s Magazine, written by Hen- 
shaw Ward, under the title “The Disappearance 
of God,” the author says that just as the idea of 


Education and Religion. Hongbton Mifflin Company. 
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hell has disappeared from our preaching so the 
idea of God is disappearing also. He quotes 
Harry Elmer Barnes’ book The Twilight of 
Christianity and bluntly and brutally lays open 
the heart of our wishy-washy, willy-nilly, take-it- 
or-leave-it preaching, with this challenging ac¬ 
cusation : “The believer, and not the infidel, talks 
God out of existence.”^® 

In this article Doctor Ward speaks of “The 
Disappearance of Hell” as an accomplished fact. 
He tells of how a few generations ago, hack in 
the nineties, hell was a solid fact and faith in 
our preaching, but that by 1910 hell was every¬ 
where disappearing out of the vocabulary of the 
pidpits. By 1929 Dean Inge had formally pro¬ 
nounced hell as nonexistent. 

Perhaps that was not so serious. But it is a 
serious thing that many theological teachers, 
preachers, and church philosophers are in the 
process of doing the same thing with God. He 
reports Father Fulton J. Sheen as saying that 
“the Protestant Modernists are preparing to 
throw God overboard in the same fashion.” 

If that is true, then it is no wonder that our 
preaching sounds like “the quack of a duck in a 
milldam.” Then comes along an additional chal¬ 
lenging thrust from Dr. William Lyon PhdLps, 
who, in his own pages in Scribner’s Magazine, 
called, “As I Like It,” lays the blame, not upon 
“Hensliaw Ward, Scribner’s Maga^e. 
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our accusers, but at the door of our cburcb 
leaders, our “blind leaders of the blind” in this 
no uncertain paragraph: “Many Protestant min¬ 
isters and many professors in Protestant semi¬ 
naries regard faith in the divinity of Christ, in 
a personal God, and in the future as unintelli¬ 
gent. If they think so, then they are correct in 
not believing in any of these. But is it intelli¬ 
gent to continue in their profession as ministers 
and teachers of future ministers? For the real 
difficulty with Protestantism to-day is not in the 
pews, but in the pulpit. The hungry sheep look 
up and are not fed.”^* 

No man can read the current magazines of 
to-day and not feel that there is an atmosphere 
of uncertainty in religious leadership. No man 
can visit the lecture rooms of our theological 
seminaries and not feel the same thing. No 
man can sit in the pews of America and not feel 
the lack of affirmation. ^Dr. Campbell Morgan 
sums up his whole rule for preaching in Goethe’s 
statement: “If you have any certainties give 
them to us. We have doubts enough of our own.” 

More than any other single thing we need the 
note of affirmation in our pulpits. The world 
is wdstful for it. 

For such an age of unbelief we preachers find 
a comforting document of affirmation in Bishop 
McConnell’s book, already referred to, entitled 
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Religious Certainty. The preacher who feels 
the quicksands of unbelief, of uncertainty under 
the house of his ministry, who doubts, hedges, 
and flounders in his pulpit, would do well to 
read this book as a basis for an understanding 
of the intellectual reasons for afiftrmation. If 
he will read this book, he win feel a foundation 
of adamant glide under his preaching. 

The hour has come for an affirmative gospel 
in our churches. We are the geographers of the 
spiritual uplands, and, as such, it is our busi¬ 
ness to be out ahead, pointing out the lands that 
lie beyond; the Promised Lands of the spiritual 
necessities; to see, to know, and to tell what we 
see and what we know of the invisibles; of the 
world of idealism. 

I began this address by referring to a group of 
contemporary men who might well be called 
geographers of the physical uplands. I want 
now to teU the stories of a group of contempo¬ 
rary men who might well be called geographers 
of the spiritual uplands. 

I refer to Gandhi, Kagawha, and Eamsay Mac¬ 
Donald. These three great leaders of human¬ 
kind have a secret. The secret of their power is 
common to each of them. 

I read recently an explanation of the personal 
power of Eamsay MacDonald. A woman re¬ 
porter, determined to find out what that secret 
was, followed him for months in America and 
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England. She remembered that he was an out¬ 
cast in his own nation twelve years ago, despised 
by his own countrymen, but that now he has 
become one of the great prophetic leaders of 
the earth. 

What is the power? What accounts for the 
man? Here is the answer as she puts it down: 

“He’s not the least what I thought he was. 
He’s got stuff; brains, looks, voice. No wonder 
he stands out. And he’s got something the other 
men have not got. Personal quality? Vision? 
I don’t know, but there it is. He has seen some¬ 
thing, something big, bigger than himself, and 
—^it shines through!” 

E. Stanley Jones gives us the same story about 
Gandhi, that other great prophet. He tells of a 
visit to Gandhi. There was an address and then 
a long period of quiet. As Stanley Jones sat in 
that room he noticed on the waU a picture of 
Christ upon the cross. As Gandhi spoke a gentle 
breeze blew through an open door and turned 
that picture from the shadows until the light fell 
upon it. Gandhi looked up at it. Then he 
turned to Stanley Jones and said, “WiU you ai-ng 
that hymn?” 

“Do you mean, ‘'Lead, Kindly Light’?” Jones 
asked him, knowing that was one of his favorite 
hymns. The saint answered “No,” and added, 
“ ‘When I Survey the Wondrous Cross.’ ” 

Those who have read the life story of Eaga- 
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wha, the gi-eat Japanese spiritual leader, know 
that in Ms life also “there came a day” when 
the heavens opened and he saw sometMng— 
something bigger than Mmself—and it shone 
through! 

And now I go backward into American preach¬ 
ing history to strengthen my thesis. I have just 
noted a group of contemporary spiritual leaders 
who have won the confidence of humanity. I go 
back to the great unforgettable preachers of our 
own nation. It is a curious and a fascinating 
fact that into the lives of these men “there came 
a day” when they saw sometMng; something 
bigger than themselves; and it shone through 
their lives ever after, and through their preach¬ 
ing, with a great radiance. I illustrate my 
thought with three of these unforgettable 
preachers, all three of whom happened to be Bos¬ 
ton ministers; and one of them preached in the 
pulpit where these addresses are being given. 
I doubt if there is a city on the face of the earth 
where so much honor has been paid to preachers 
as in Boston, unless it is Edinburgh. And even 
in Boston we have erected more enduring bronze 
monuments to ministers than in any other city 
on earth. Here within the city limits we have 
erected bronze memorials to Channing, Brooks, 
Parker, and Hale. We know how to honor the 
prophets of God in Boston as they honor them 
in no other city on earth. 
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Of these great preachers of the past I want to 
say that they had an experience of God; an 
illnmination, a new birth, conversion, regenera¬ 
tion—whatever yon wish to call it. They saw 
something, something bigger than themselves; 
and it shone through. 

Whatever we may say of these men, the fact 
of their illumination remains. They had some¬ 
thing to talk about and they talked about it. 
They offered no apologies in talking about a 
religious experience that came into their lives 
—^a sense of God-consciousness. Indeed, they 
believed in it so much that, after a lifetime of 
service and power, they set down these experi¬ 
ences of God—some of them after half a century 
had passed—^and they testified that these illumi¬ 
nations had lasted through all the years as the 
great realities of their experience. 

Dr. George A. Gordon tells of his own illu¬ 
mination in these words: “There was at length a 
great religious experience. I recall that experi¬ 
ence in Appleton Ohapel that has been central 
in my life. It came like a fiash; it came to stay; 
it has been a permanent light. Eeligion in that 
moment appeared to me to mean sovereign in¬ 
sight into life’s meaning, insight that generates 
power to overcome the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. It gives a man a sun in the night and in 
the Hght.”^= 


“My Education and Eeligion. Houghton MifSin Companv. 
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There came to Phillips Brooks that same great 
hour of illumination when he saw something, 
something big, something bigger than himself, 
and it shone through all of his great ministry. 

Dr. Marcus D. Buell tells me of an incident 
when Doctor Brooks was speaking to the theo¬ 
logical students down on Bromfidd Street, when, 
at the end of his talk, he gave the students an op¬ 
portunity to ask questions. One pimply-faced 
theologue, of the Fundamentalist type, who 
looked upon himself as the keeper of the covenant 
of truth and the ark of the faith, impertinently 
said to Phillips Brooks, who was under constant 
criticism from the conservative wing of the 
church, “Doctor Brooks, do you love the Lord 
Jesus Christ as much as you did at first?” 

Doctor Brooks turned white. But he did not 
speak in anger. Then he smiled and replied: 
“While I very much question any man’s right to 
ask that question, I will say that I love the Lord 
Christ more than I ever did before, and more 
than I ever thought I would be capable of loving 
him.” 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale, in whose pulpit I 
humbly stand to-night, tells of a certain great 
light that came to him in these words: “I had 
been reading in my musty, dark room by an air¬ 
tight stove. I put my book down for what 
people call reflection and I saw, or perceived, or 
felt, that I was not alone and could not be alone. 
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This present Power knows me and loves me. I 
know him and love him. He is here. I am here. 
We are together. And it is a companionship 
much closer than I could have with any human 
being sitting in that chair.”^® 

This is the secret of all power in preaching. 
It was the secret of a group of men who met in 
an upper room when the Church of God was 
born. They saw something, something big, 
something bigger than themselves; and it shone 
through. They came down from that upper 
room flaming evangels of the new gospel; a 
something which transformed them in the flash 
of an hour; something they had sighted out on 
the spiritual uplands. 

That was the secret of Paul’s new power. On 
a dusty road on the way to the world’s oldest 
city, in the heat of the day, he saw and heard 
something; something intangible; something he 
could not define or diagram or blue-print; some¬ 
thing invisible; a force, a power which changed 
his way of feeling and thinking and living; 
something big, something bigger than himself; 
and it shines through his life to this day. And 
in that hour Paul too became one of the geog¬ 
raphers of the spiritual uplands. It is in this 
apostolic succession that we follow. 

^ SUJioiiettes of My Contemporaries, By* Lyman Abbott, 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc. 
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THE PEIESTLY FUNOTIOIf OP THE 
MINISTER 

Chaelbs Clayton Moeeison 

It is unfortunate that our consciousness of the 
priest has been made vivid at the point of Ms 
clash with the prophet. Most of us evangelical 
Protestants know but a little of the priest and 
most of what we know about bim is bad. The 
priest has long been in disfavor with us. He ap¬ 
pears in the rdle of an obstructionist, a guardian 
and a preserver of the established order. He is 
contrasted with the prophet in terms of dis¬ 
paragement and even odium. He obstructs the 
way of the prophet. It is the priesthood that 
makes progress difficult, offering, as it does, the 
cMef resistance to innovation. The prophet 
represents progress. The priest represents the 
status quo. This antithesis has become familiar 
to our ears. And it is realistic enough. But it 
is a narrow and one-sided view of the priesthood. 
It takes the priest at Ms worst. It ignores the 
fact that religion in its organized expression 
depends upon the priest, that there probably 
would be no religion at all were it not for Mm. 

I am thinking now not of certain sacerdotal 
implications of priestly function, such as the 
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confessional—^whether Catholic or Protestant— 
or the conferring of grace through the sacra¬ 
ments, or of any of the prerogatives which are 
claimed for the priest under the general assump¬ 
tion that he has been clothed with divine author¬ 
ity to mediate between God and man. Whether 
these functions, as formulated and defended 
under a theological system which none of us 
nowadays accepts, can be translated over into 
the terms of our social psychology is a question 
upon which I have my own opinion; But it is 
a question we have not yet even begun to can¬ 
vass. Most of us have too readily assumed that 
the priesthood in religion stands or falls with 
the monarcMstic and legalistic syst^ of think¬ 
ing about God and the church. Given that 
system, we are willing to concede that there is a 
basis upon which the special status of a priest 
as mediator can he justified. But with the 
abandonment of that system, the modern mind 
has, I think, too rashly concluded that there is 
no place left for the priest. What we want, and 
all we need, is the prophet, or the prophet and 
the teacher. 

This, as I view it, is a costly mistake. In all 
candor, I look forward to the rehabilitation of 
the priesthood. Rehabilitation is exactly what 
I mean. The new priest will wear no more the 
musty garments of autocracy, or of legalism, but 
the new garment with which a living social 
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theology may .clothe him. We have not yet begun 
to prepare his habiliments. But the materials 
are at hand which suggest that we may now 
begin to do so, if we will, and surely the need of 
it is beginning to get hold of our minds as we 
contemplate the tattered condition of the Chris¬ 
tian ministry which the church now has. Please 
grasp precisely what I intend to convey by this 
figure of speech. By habiliments I mean the 
terms in which we rationalize the priest. The 
old apologetic for him has broken down. But 
we must provide a new apologetic for him. We 
must, justify Ms presence and special place in 
that collective society named the church, by the 
use of concepts wMch have lieaning and validity 
for us to-day. Merely redefining Ms status does 
not mean that we will have the same old priest¬ 
hood. A new ^ipologetic for the priesthood will 
probably give us a new Mnd of priest. His 
conception of Mmself and our conception of Ms 
function will, no doubt, make him a new person, 
but the legitimate and necessary functions of 
the traditional priesthood will be conserved in 
Ms new office. 

Whether a consistent modern apologetic for 
the priesthood will reject or keep the conception 
of priesthood as an order, set apart from the 
laity in a self-contained system, self-governing, 
perpetuating itself by an authority over wMch 
the laity have little or no control, and perhaps 
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deriving unique sanction from its own historic 
continuity, are questions which we wiU also 
have to face anew, but they do not belong within 
the limitations I have set for this paper. What 
I am interested in at the moment is to go below 
all these controversial details of a functioning 
priesthood, and discover, if possible, a generic 
and inclusive concept under which the legitimacy 
and need of a priesthood may be justified and 
illuminated. 

This concept I find in the basic fact that what¬ 
ever else religion is, it is a social expression of 
certain beliefs, aspirations, and emotions cher¬ 
ished by a communal or organized group. I do 
not give this as a definition of religion, not by 
any means, though I know it is given as such in 
some quarters. It is, however, a true descrip¬ 
tion of one aspect of religion, and a fundamental 
aspect. Religion is a social expression—^no one 
will dispute that. It is not an individualistic 
thing. When Professor Whitehead said that 
“religion is what a man does with his solitari¬ 
ness,” he did not mean to isolate the individual 
from the group—that would be a violation of his 
own philosophy. The impulses out of which 
religion springs rush inevitably into communal 
expression. Religion takes always a social form. 
It may be a simple form, merely a communal 
performance of specific acts, as among primitive 
tribes, or it may be a highly organized system 
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with many differentiated functions, as in ad¬ 
vanced societies, but in any case it is social. We 
are accustomed to the use of a generic term to 
designate the particular social expression of 
religion; it is the term "cultus.” A cultus is the 
form which a given religion takes in its social 
expression. The term covers ceremonies, stand¬ 
ards, beliefs, offices of leadership and adminis¬ 
tration. Cultus is a rich term, almost as rich 
as “culture”; it is indeed the term which con¬ 
notes that segment of human culture to which 
the adjective “religious” applies. Each form of 
primitive religion is a cultus. Hinduism is a 
cultus. Christianity is a cultus. The Roman 
Catholic Church is a cultus. The Anglican 
Church is a cultus. The Methodist Church is a 
cultus. The Mennonite Church is a cultus. 
Christian Science is a cultus. The Quakers are 
a cultus—^that is to say, each is an expression of 
certain specific aspirations, beliefs, emotions, in 
a body of recognized conventions, habits, and 
organization. 

This is all very commonplace, I know, but it 
is important that it be restated if we are to make 
progress in our present thinking. The fact that 
religion organizes itself, that it becomes a cultus, 
is at once both its strength and a limitation of 
its strength. It is its strength because religion 
needs recognized forms for its own self-fulfill¬ 
ment; and if it concmves itself, as the higher 
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religions do, as an active force in the larger 
social order, it can function as such only through 
organization, that is to say, a church. It is a 
limitation of its strength just as any institu¬ 
tionalization of an ideal limits the ideal which 
it is designed to serve. This is a roundabout 
way of saying a commonplace thing, namely, 
that religion, like every other major human 
interest, vibrates between the two poles of insti¬ 
tution and innovation. Institutions we must 
have, and innovations we must have; and there 
seems to be no way of evading the perennial con¬ 
flict between them. The dilemma is inescapable. 
EeHgion needs institutions to give it power and 
it needs innovations to give it moral reality. 

We have here the basis of the conflict between 
the prophet and the priest. The priest emerges 
with the eultus. He is its symbol. He is its 
guardian and administrator. It gives him his 
status. It invests him with specific functions. 
All his interests are on the side of maintaining 
the existing eultus—^its traditions, its ritual, its 
doctrines, its forms of organization. But the 
tendency of the eultus, left in eharge of the 
priest, is toward deeadenee. The eultus tends 
to lose its original freshness and reality. It 
ceases to be a means to an end and becomes an 
end in itself. Virtue is supposed to inhere in 
the mere correctness of its observances. The 
priest conceives himself as the proprietor of a 
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vested interest. He becomes the bulwark of 
reactionism and unreality. The priestly func¬ 
tion becomes static. 

Then arises the prophet. He attacks the whole 
priestly business. He exposes its temple-tread¬ 
ing for what it is. He lays bare to the com¬ 
munity the hollowness and hypocrisy of the 
church. It is from the priest as he appears in 
this clash with the prophet that most of us have 
derived our conception of priesthood. It is an 
inadequate and unjust conception, for it takes 
account of the priest only after he and his cultus 
have become decadent. We forget that the priest 
is not only the guardian and conserver of the 
cultus, but that he was the creator of it. The 
priest was the instrument of the collective group 
by which the cultus took form. In its pristine 
character the cultus was a genuine expression 
of the power and reality of religion. The fact 
that it has now declined in power, and lost much 
of its reality, and that the priest still defends 
it against every innovation, does not justify our 
sweeping condemnation of priesthood as such. 
We must look at the other side, or—^if I may 
say so—^at the other mA of the priestly func¬ 
tion: the originating end rather than the de¬ 
cadent end. If we observe the priest at the 
03figinating, the constructive, end of the cultus, 
we shall see him functioning in an admirable 
capacity. He is creating a cultus. He is seek- 
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ing for forms and rituals, for dramatic actions 
and modes of speech by which the living aspira¬ 
tions, beliefs, and emotions of religion may be 
given objective communal expression. The cul- 
tus is the flowering of the priestly activity. We 
have a cultus because we have priests. Without 
priests we would have no church, no organized 
expression of religion as a collective social 
entity. 

Let me repeat that I am not discussing priest¬ 
hood in terms of a special priestly order, some 
hierarchical system of priesthood. I am dis¬ 
cussing not an order, but a function. In the nar¬ 
rower sense of the term, George Fox would 
probably be as remote from the priesthood as 
any religious leader we could mention. His 
Quaker movement was a revolt against the 
whole priestly system with all its implications. 
He will probably turn over in his grave when I 
call him a priest. But that I deliberately do. 
When Pox wrought out the formless forms of 
worship for his Qjaaker group, when he origi¬ 
nated the ritual of silence, he was acting in a 
priestly capacity. You do not get rid of the 
priest by getting rid of sacerdotalism. You may 
get rid of the ofBce and the order, but you must 
have the function of priesthood if you have reli¬ 
gion at aU. Bishop McConnell stands forth in 
our eyes as a prophet—^a major prophet of our 
time. But he is also a priest. His being a 
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bishop is proof of that. He stands within that 
cultns named Methodism and administers it in 
accordance with its traditional genius. (Per¬ 
haps he feels a little awkward, but he does not 
resign!) The fact that he conceives his status 
as an office rather than an order does not change 
the character of his function. You and I are 
priests, no matter how low-church our concep¬ 
tion of ourselves may be. Each of us stands 
within the cultus of his denomination, admin¬ 
isters its affairs, conducts its worship and per¬ 
forms all its offices in conformity with its tradi¬ 
tions and genius. As such we are performing 
the priestly function. 

We have now come to the point where we must 
define sharply the issue to which our thought 
has been leading us. It is this. Our Christian¬ 
ity has reached a stage in its historic unfolding 
where its supreme demand is for the aggressive 
exercise of the priestly function by its ministers, 
and that not merely by administering the cultus 
which we have inherited, but by creating a new 
cultus. The old cultus is worn out. It has be¬ 
come spiritually bankrupt. Its impotence and 
irrelevance are evidenced on every side. To try 
to express the living faith of to-day through the 
old rubrics is no longer possible. It is not 
sincere. And sincerity in its priesthood is the 
very life of true religion. The time is here for 
our ministers to exercise their priestly function 
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on its responsible, creative side. The only alter¬ 
native course leads to decadence. Religion now 
waits for the priest, for the constructive artist 
in the social expression of the spiritual life, 
whose work is to body forth the religious im¬ 
ponderables of our times. 

It is the presence of the prophet among us 
that now makes this work of the priest neces¬ 
sary. The prophet has been some time with us. 
He has brought to our attention a whole new 
world of religious idealism which lies quite out¬ 
side the scope of our churchly forms and tradi¬ 
tions. He has made it imperative that religion 
shall take on new forms and embrace new areas 
of life. The prophet’s work cannot be completed 
by the prophet. It can only be completed when 
the priest comes to his aid. The new wine has 
burst the old wine-skins. Religion now awaits 
the coming of the makers of new wine-sMns. 
The prophet’s message will always remain an 
ideal suspended in midair until a priesthood 
arises within the church and begins to incor¬ 
porate the new idealism in the forms through 
which organized religion expresses itself. The 
continued life of organized religion as an effec¬ 
tive force in society now depends upon the ap¬ 
pearance of a priesthood competent to take the 
dreams and ideals of the prophet and weave them 
into the fabric of collective ritual and churchly 
institution. That is to say, the idealism of the 
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prophet nmst become a cultus if it is to have the 
power of religion. 

We are living in a period in which the intel¬ 
lectual content of religion has been pretty 
thoroughly revolutionized. The new world view 
which science began to open up in the nineteenth 
century has been steadily displacing the old 
world view. The picture which science draws of 
an evolutionary universe is fast becoming the 
mental imagery through which men and women 
look out on nature and human society. There 
can be no doubt that the old imagery is rapidly 
fading while the new imagery grows in vivid¬ 
ness. 

The weakness of churchly religion to-day de¬ 
rives chiefly from the fact that its cultus was 
fashioned under the influence of a world view 
which no longer possesses reality. The things 
we do in church, the things we say and sing, the 
imagery with which our prayers and worship 
are furnished forth, belong to a world outlook 
which the present generation is abandoning. 
Some worshipers are able to translate the mean¬ 
ing of the traditional rubrics into forms con¬ 
genial to modern knowledge, and are thus able 
to keep their hold upon the eternal verities and 
to maintain their allegiance to the church. But 
the number who can do so is but a small pro¬ 
portion of the potential constituency of organ¬ 
ized religion. Religion can hardly function per- 
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pettially in forms which have to he rein¬ 
terpreted, or explained away, or apologized for, 
to the great body of potential worshipera If 
it is to be spontaneous, and if it is to have the' 
‘‘feel” of reality, it must express itself in forms 
congenial to the actual world upon which it 
looks out. This is not to deny the value of 
ancient forms and rubrics. Where they do not 
offend intelligence and moral sense they are a 
means of binding the past to the present, thus 
giving to the worshiper not only the sense of 
perspective, but of the living reality of the past 
itself. And this belongs to the essence of reli¬ 
gion. 

But the need of revitalizing the cultus is not 
due alone to a changed intellectual outlook. It 
is demanded also by the emergence in the mod¬ 
ern conscience of a whole new set of moral ideals 
which the traditional rubrics make no provision 
for. So long as the traditional rubrics make 
no place for these new moral imperatives, reli¬ 
gion is bound to languish. Many sensitive 
minds, unable to conceive of a vital religion ex¬ 
cept one inseparably bound up with ethical 
ideals, will be strongly inclined to abandon the 
religious institution altogether, and to hold that 
there is more religion outside than inside the 
church. The fact that an occasional prophet in 
this pulpit and in that stands forth to champion 
the new moral ideal will not suffice to win them 
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back to the church. They will not heartily em¬ 
brace organized religion \intil the forms by 
which the religious community collectively ex¬ 
presses its aspirations do truly reflect the ethi¬ 
cal convictions and the intellectual beliefs which 
they hold and which they know are held by the 
best mind of the church itsdf. 

To provide such modes of collective expression 
is the basic and essential function of a priest¬ 
hood. It is not enough that the aspirations and 
imagery of the long past shall be reflected in our 
forms of worship and in our ecclesiastical pro¬ 
cedure. The ethical values and the intellectual 
realities of contemporary intelligence and con¬ 
science must also be registered in our acts of 
worship. Moral ideals are the stuff of true wor¬ 
ship and true religion. No moral ideal is for¬ 
eign to religion. But any moral ideal will seem 
foreign to religion until it finds utterance in the 
ritual of the church. 

Organized religion is to-day conscious of a 
certain Impotency due to the fact that it is not 
confessionally geared in with the great ethical 
and scientific movements of our time. It does 
not “click” with the dominant aspirations which 
stir the hearts of modern men. The scientists 
and prophets have started spiritual movements 
with which the church, as such, has no organic 
connection. Christianity is operating with a 
cultus bequeathed to it from the past, a cnltus 
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created under a world view and a moral ontlook 
wMeh have been transformed by learning and 
ethical insight. When the prophet, standing in 
the pulpit, proclaims the new moral imperative, 
the worshipers are startled and shocked at his 
intrusion. He is preaching politics, they say, 
or science, or economics, or internationalism; 
we want our preacher to talk about religion! 
Their reaction is natural and inevitable. For 
these subjects are not religious; they are secu¬ 
lar. But they must be made religious. And 
they can be made religious in only one way, 
that is by giving them a place in the collective 
expression of worship, so that they shall be not 
merely the utterance of a preacher, but the con¬ 
fessional utterance of the worshiping congrega¬ 
tion itself. 

The social gospel will always be an exotic 
gospel, until a cultus is created for it. It will 
be an impotent gospel until forms of worship 
emerge as carriers of social idealism. Indeed, 
the social gospel will never become a gospel at 
all until the activity of those who believe in it 
is employed to recreate the liturgies of religion 
so as to relate explicitly the social imperative to 
the wiU of God. The time has come to make the 
modern social imperatives at home in the church, 
to adorn them with the symbolic robes of wor¬ 
ship, to give them wording in the forms of 
prayer, to interpret baptism and communion in 
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the light of them, and to invest the very altar 
itself with the presence of a God whose gracious 
will applies not only to the inner life of those 
who worship, but to the commercial, political, 
industrial, international order of the world 
from whose teeming and complex life the wor¬ 
shiper has momentarily withdrawn only to re¬ 
turn into it when he rises from his knees. 

I am sure that you have felt the incongruity 
between the sermon of a modern prophetic 
preacher and the context of liturgy in which it 
was set. In my capacity as a sort of editorial 
circuit rider I preach in many churches all over 
the land, and I am depressingly struck with the 
fact that our churches are compelled to make 
the bricks of worship without the straw of any 
consistent liturgy. The situation is pathetic. 
Most of our Protestant denominations, reacting 
from a decadent priesthood and a decadent 
liturgy, flung all ceremony out of doors and 
sought to make religion support itself in terms 
of preaching alone. For a certain length of 
time religion did support itself in these terms. 
But to-day it will not do so. It is a fallacy to' 
assume that it should do so. Religious ideas 
are not self-supporting. They depend for their 
support upon ceremony, that is, upon liturgy. 
The reflnements of our theological thinking are 
not transferable to the lay mind of our time. 
That mind calls for a more gross, more objee- 
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tive, more visible setting forth of its deeper 
aspirations. It demands pageantry, drama, 
movement. It hungers for truth expressed in 
art, in music, in more sensuous forms than 
wordy arguments of a preacher. Or more pre¬ 
cisely, it hungers to express itself in such forms. 

We all feel the force of this modern demand. 
And we set to work to “enrich the service,” as 
we say. How do we go about it? We gather a 
few scraps from the liturgy of the Anglican, and 
sometimes even from the Roman Catholic order, 
and patch them on to our traditional order of 
worship. We adopt a very holy tone, thinking 
that the more sepulchrally we speak the more 
we have “enriched” the service. The effect is to 
produce an “aU-gone” feeling in the hearts of 
our congregations. The thing seems to be im¬ 
posed upon them—^it does not express any 
deeply felt impulse. Some of them protest; but 
others go along, under a self-depreciating sense 
that it is good, but that they haven’t been edu¬ 
cated up to it! But I say that this sort of thing 
is smothering our worship. It is incongruous 
with the actual moral convictions which we go 
to church to express and to renew. This unin¬ 
telligent imitation of Anglican liturgy is posi¬ 
tively pathetic. To look backward to the Angli¬ 
can liturgy for the enrichment of our worship 
is to look in the wrong direction. That liturgy 
itself is in need of being made over. Its forms 
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are no longer apropos. We have a new order of 
aspirations, a new body of convictions to-day. 
And these aspirations and convictions call for a 
new liturgy, a new pageantry, a new ceremonial, 
if we are to enlist the vital devotion of our com¬ 
munities in their worshipful expression. 

It was a great mistake that nonconformity 
made when it threw liturgy away, and sought to 
rest religion upon ideas alone. It not only mis¬ 
read our human psychology by taking men as 
t hinki ng beings in whom ideas are the domi¬ 
nant force, but it mistook the nature of reli¬ 
gion itself. Man is not primarily or chiefly 
intellectual. His reason plays quite a subordi¬ 
nate part in the totality of his life. He lives in 
his imagination, in his feelings, much more than 
in his ideas. And this is no more true of the 
average man than of the most sophisticated of 
us. A gross social enterprise like religion re¬ 
quires that the imagination of the people shall 
be enlisted, refreshed, cleansed, and enriched by 
the act of worship. And this can be done only 
by liturgy. Ceremony is not an incident, an 
adjunct, an ornament in worship. It is inher¬ 
ent because religion is social, and there is no 
way by which a social group can express its 
social will, its common aspiration, except by 
ceremony. We need to say that to ourselves 
again and again until we grasp its significance. 
Ceremony is —I am giving a definition of it— 
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ceremony is a social group registering its will or 
its ideals. The ceremony may be very simple or 
very elaborate, but there is no other way by 
which the group as such may express itself. 

But ceremony as such is not what we want. 
We want ceremony that fits the moral and spir¬ 
itual facts. We will not be satisfied with any 
revival of ancient ceremonies. To the average 
mind they are likely to be unreal and foreign. 
Certain aesthetically erudite minds will perhaps 
appreciate them and enjoy them, but even so, it 
will not be because they are vital, but because 
they are quaint. 

No, the revolution in our intellectual and 
moral outlook has been so radical and thorough 
that the times demand an equally radical and 
thorough reconstruction of our forms of wor¬ 
ship. I wiU be the last to say that the tradi¬ 
tional forms are valudess. Without doubt the 
instinct that prompted their formulation was a 
sound instinct, and we shall produce something 
that is only bizarre and ephemeral if we disre-: 
gard the classic models through which the 
church has worshiped through the centuries. 
But whatever use we make of them must be 
based upon critical appreciation and intelligent 
adaptation to the ends they are presumed to 
serve. 

Now, I say that this is the priestly function 
and responsibility of the minister in our day. 
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The task is essentially an artistic task. It is re¬ 
quired that the priest shall he a constructive 
artist in the highest of all artistic activities, 
that of religious worship! The exercise of this 
function requires that the priest shall capture 
the idealism with which thinkers and prophets 
have charged our moral atmosphere and project 
this idealism in lofty dramatic forms through 
which the people may in their worship of God 
collectively participate in the celebration of life. 

This, I know, is a tremendous undertaking. 
But it is time it was consciously begun. Every 
m in ister in his own church can make some hum¬ 
ble and cautious beginning. I emphasize ‘Tium- 
ble” and “cautious” because I know how revolu¬ 
tionary the thing is, and how almost totally un¬ 
prepared our ministers are to do even the first 
thing about it. I am not proposing something 
that we can do straightway. We shall lose more 
than we gain by precipitate and half-baked inno¬ 
vations. The true place to begin is in our semi¬ 
naries. It is tragic that our ministers are sent 
forth with so little trained feeling for the art of 
worship. If I had my way, I would devote fully 
one half of the entire seminary course to the art 
and technique of liturgies. The trouble would 
be, of course, to find teachers who themselves 
understood the nature of this most holy of the 
arts. liturgies now consist largely of giving 
the student a smattering of his teacher’s erudi- 
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tion in historic liturgies. But historic liturgies 
will not do. Imitation of beautiful models wdll 
not do. We must construct new models, new 
pageantry, new hymns, new prayers, new an¬ 
thems, new dramatizations in which, for ex¬ 
ample, the labor movement may he caught up in 
the embrace of religion, and the scientific move¬ 
ment, and the peace movement, and the civic 
conscience, and the community spirit, and every 
great human aspiration of our time. These 
must be given a wording, a ritual, a symbolism, 
which every human aspiration requires before it 
can be felt to be religious. 

We may train our young ministers to the 
limit in theology, but they will go forth with a 
sense of preaching in a vacuum until they have 
been provided with a liturgy to match their 
theology. There is a wide chasm now between 
the two. The building of a bridge over this 
chasm is a priestly task. Already there are 
tokens that beginnings are being made. The 
new interest in ritualism is one token. Some 
say that this interest is born of ecclesiastical 
desperation. Having no gospel, it is argued, 
we are turning to liturgy. I dispute this inter¬ 
pretation. To me this movement is the timid 
beginning of the priestly spirit to function crea¬ 
tively. Experiments in worship are being car¬ 
ried on over a wide range. Many of these are 
pathetically crude; some are slavish and un- 
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imaginative imitations of ancient ritual; some 
are born of true creative instinct and are full of 
promise. The new hospitality to the drama in 
religion is bound to fructify in fresh modes of 
worship. New hymns are finding their way into 
favor, hymns which embody the new outlook. 
We do not have to think of God as a cosmic 
monarch in order to praise him. A God who 
works in the evolutionary process becomes the 
object of adoration, as in William DeWitt 
Hyde’s hymn “Creation’s Lord, we give thee 
thanks that this thy world is incomplete.” The 
social gospel is working its way into song. The 
peace movement has a rapidly increasing num¬ 
ber of magnificent hymns now available in the 
best books. Hymns are the first sign that a 
moral ideal is on the way to becoming religious. 
It will not be long before that ideal finds its way 
into ritual. After ritual the very structure of 
church organization will change to conform to 
the new outlook and the new imperative. We 
are in a decisive transition phase of Christian 
history. Formerly religion moved in a single 
hemisphere of life. But its prophets have dis¬ 
covered and are exploring a new hemisphere. 
Now its priests must arise and enter the new 
world of science and social vision and claim it 
aU for God. 
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VI 

THE PREACHER’S CONSCIOUSNESS 
OP GOD 

Louis C. Weight 

Seven or eight years ago Dr. Ernest DeWitt 
Burton was saying repeatedly that the theo¬ 
logical struggle of the approaching years would 
be waged around the idea of God. The clarity 
of his insight is attested by the ever-increasing 
volume of writing and discussion concerning 
this central idea of all theistie thinking—God. 
On the positive side the discussions range all the 
way from a stubborn clinging to traditional 
views of the nature of God, clear over to the 
merging of the whole objective idea of God into 
human value concepts. On the negative side 
there are all shades of criticism, from the con¬ 
fusion of a shattered orthodoxy clear over to the 
adolescent denials of outspoken atheism. The 
whole discussion surely registers a yearning 
need for a more adequate and more vital thought 
of God. As Walter M. Horton, of OberUn, has 
recently stated, “The conventional and tradi¬ 
tional ways of describing God no longer satisfy.” 
This is the deepest religious disturbance of our 
time. 
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I am not setting myself the task of building 
the enlarged concept of God so much needed to¬ 
day. Many books and articles from many 
sources are even now wrestling boldly with this 
root problem of the human mind. Organized 
and divided religion is shaken from center to 
circumference, waiting for a bigger and more 
universal understanding of God for an enlarged 
world. But my concern here has to do with the 
problem of growing concepts for Christian 
preachers. For the preacher’s concept of God 
has ever given authority to the religious mes¬ 
sage. To share the mental struggle of rethink¬ 
ing God; to hold permanent truth and let go 
outgrown expressions of that truth, to wean 
other minds from traditional thinking to spir¬ 
itual pioneering, and yet to retain a warm, com¬ 
pelling sense of the living God—^this is the 
preacher’s assignment to-day. 

Changing concepts of God, at the crises of 
religious development, are as old as religion it¬ 
self. As Dr. G. A. J. Boss states, “The concep¬ 
tion of God is not in stable equilibrium among 
us, but varies with the experience possessed and 
interpreted by the individual thinker on God.” 
Preachers need to look straight at the fact that 
the idea of tribal deiti^ grew into the idea of 
a God of the whole earth and that the idea of a 
magic-worMng God of early Israel became in the 
prophete a moral God. The God of the Law be- 
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came ‘‘the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Preachers must expect a demand for 
a bigger God in the bigger world which we have 
come to know. Professor Horton was looking 
straight into the heart of this new challenge for 
preachers to enlarge their thought of God when 
he declared, “The day is past when a preacher 
can get along without a theology.” And a 
preacher’s theology rests down upon his best 
thought of Gk)d. Ml else is secondary to this. 

Oh, yes, preachers must be good organizers, 
know how to manipulate ecclesiastical machin¬ 
ery. The world-wide revolt against organized 
religion to-day does not mean that unorganized 
religion is the solution. But even though the 
institutional side of religion is perfected to the 
last item and preachers trained to ecclesiastical 
leadership, the whole business is headed for ulti¬ 
mate collapse if the compelling sense of a living 
God is lacking. We shall probably see this more 
clearly during the next ten years. 

Likewise, a preacher must be a thinker and 
a teacher. Religion does not succeed by a brain¬ 
less piety. But, unless the preacher’s thinking 
is warmed and vitalized by a clear sense of God, 
he becomes a theoretical speculator dealing with 
religious topics instead of life. 

Again, the preacher needs personal charm and 
capacity for leadership. But nothing gives a 
Christian preacher a charm so potent as bmng 
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often consciously in the presence of God. One 
would rather give his congregation the feeling 
that he has just come out from thoughtful com¬ 
munion with God than to preach to them the 
most brilliant sermon that was ever uttered 
from human lips, if a vital sense of God is lack¬ 
ing. Valuable as all kinds of personal ability 
are for genuine success in the Christian min¬ 
istry, these alone are pathetically inadequate. 
External success may be won for a season, but 
if a preacher is really to share the redemptive 
process, he must know God. For this there is 
no substitute. The tragedy of too many pulpits 
is the absence from the preacher's message of a 
living God and his frantic efforts to find a sub¬ 
stitute. 

The peculiar demand for a consciousness of 
God in the preaching of to-day, as over against 
yesterday, becomes the more clear when we look 
straight into the present religious situation. 
There is a kind of cycle of seasons in all reli¬ 
gious progress. Some periods in religion are 
like the full flush of the summer season. Insti¬ 
tutions thrive, revival forces work like leaven, 
growth and progress are on every hand. People 
live in the warm sunshine of religious reality. 
Songs are created. Missions thrive. Preaching 
is vital. People believe and bend life to their 
beliefs. Life abounds. It is the summer season 
of religion. Autumn regularly follows. It is a 
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time of harvest. Adherents are increased. 
Orthodoxy is established and people know what 
they mean by Christian faith. The messages of 
prophets have been incorporated into the laws 
and life of the times. Religion becomes exten¬ 
sive. New organizations are built up. “The 
evangelization of the world in this generation” 
was the cry of harvest time. The Christian mes¬ 
sage seemed complete. The fruitage of past 
thinking and experience gave an authoritative 
message to the preacher. It was autumn and 
the time of harvest. But then comes winter. 
It seems ever to follow. Men try to keep what 
has been accumulated. They talk of the past 
seasons. Their religion is put in storage, and 
religious traditions are carefully guarded. Peo¬ 
ple try to keep good rather than to grow good¬ 
ness. If the stock diminishes and statistics fall, 
there is frantic appeal to ecclesiastical ma¬ 
chinery to save the possessions of the church. 
Men grow hectic and blame each other for 
numerical losses. Some try to return to tradi¬ 
tion, and others look for a new springtime. 
When winter seasons arrive in religion, some 
men are comfortable with the size of congrega¬ 
tions, but others are worried, knowing that mere 
preservation cannot go on forever. But a fourth 
season always comes. Men take the sifted seed 
of past harvests and fling it again into the soil. 
Faith becomes daring. The elemental forces 
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are again trusted—seed, soil, and God. Men 
dare to believe that “except a corn of 'wh.eat fail 
into the ground and die, it abideth alone.” In¬ 
stead of threshing old straw for a little grain 
they plant new crops and trust to the forces of 
God for increase. Are we not now passing from 
the winter season to the springtime? Are we 
not driven once more to the elemental principles 
of theistic faith? With the increasing futility 
of all our human programs for keeping religion 
aggressive, are we not being driven once more 
to a basic trust in God and to personal convic¬ 
tions born of that trust? The preacher’s chief 
need is not reliance upon traditional views, nor 
the running of ecclesiastical machinery, nor 
bizarre programs, but upon a sense of the living 
God. Thus is religious revival born. 

The securing of that new consciousness of God 
by the leaders of religion in any transition 
period is a spiritual adventure. Blunders are 
possible. But new continents await discovery. 
We are pushed off from familiar shores. Many 
a wistful heart yearns for an authoritative sense 
of God to-day. It is tragic for a preacher to be 
in mental and even moral confusion about his 
God at a time when he needs most to declare 
with prophetic certainty, “Thus saith the Lord.” 

Is thCTe any way out of such a paradox? 
There is some encouragement in a growing com¬ 
pany of Christian leaders, from all sects, who 
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seem to be attaining a fresh confidence in God. 
Their convictions do not rest upon what has 
been told them from the past, but upon personal 
experiences of a present God. They speak with 
fresh authority and not as the scribes and Phari¬ 
sees of aU tune. Their messages appeal to the 
human heart and not to traditional credos. 
Their religion seems real and their God alive. 
Such a God-consciousness is not dependent 
upon some chance discovery, but grows as a 
mighty conviction within reverent souls who 
wait before God and ponder deeply his will. 

For myself, I have to draw some distinction 
between a kind of mystical consciousness of God 
and the mental concepts which are built up out 
of that consciousness. Some have been beauti¬ 
fully and potently aware of God who never built 
for themselves religious concepts. Probably 
many will never think of God as a problem, but 
tmst him as given. I am sure I had a most 
valuable consciousness of my mother before I 
ever defined her motherhood or analyzed her 
mother love. I am sure my friendships have 
been made before I built definitions of friend¬ 
ship. And I am just as sure that I became con¬ 
scious of God in a very helpful way long before 
my mind ever sought to define and explain hiTn. 
Men of all ages seem aware of God. I am glad 
someone long ago put into the mouth of Jacob, 
“The Lord is in this place; and I knew it not,” 
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and of an experience attributed to Moses—^“Put 
off thy shoes from thy feet: for the place where 
thou standest is holy ground.” I am glad that 
Isaiah heard somehow the cry, “Holy, holy, holy 
is the Lord of hosts.” So far as I can see, some¬ 
thing of that Mnd of consciousness of God is 
normal for all rererent, godly men for all ages. 
For many the consciousness of God is exceed¬ 
ingly vivid, while their mental concepts are «x- 
cee^ngly vague. 

But an unexamined and uncriticized sense of 
God often results in spiritual stagnation and 
error. All sorts of fanaticism and delusion 
spring from zeal without knowledge. The weird, 
wild, inane statements of those who have tried 
to tell their experiences of God without having 
put those experiences into clear ideas are espe¬ 
cially familiar to those who attended old-fash¬ 
ioned prayer meetings. Preachers especially 
must lift the mystic experience of God into clear 
ideas. 

Mysticism may be basic, but it is insufficient. 
Probably nothing is needed so much right now, 
over all the areas of Christian effort, as the re¬ 
thinking of God against the backgrounds of our 
human world and its problems. For while our 
consciousness of God may abide, our ways of 
thinking of him, of preaching him, of describ¬ 
ing him must change and grow. This ■will both 
freshen and stabilize the preacher’s own faith. 
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It alone can answer the old human cry, ‘‘Show 
ns the Father.” To be sure, God must be more 
than definitions, but a God who is undefined re¬ 
sults in mere religious sentimentalism or dog¬ 
matism. 

Nevertheless, we cannot wait until our human 
thought of God is perfect before we have a vital 
religion or undertake to teach concerning him. 
Our concepts of God will never be final. The 
best we ever do is to obtain for ourselves and 
others workable concepts. We shall never crush 
God into exhaustive definitions. Always our 
thought of him must be open toward mystery 
and wonder. But we can build ideas for carry¬ 
ing our experience of God. I cannot escape 
the conviction that this is our high religious task 
to-day. 

Many of our old concepts of God are no 
longer adequate as working tools. Too many go 
through the motions of a past religion, singing 
the songs of the fathers and repeating ready¬ 
made prayers without possessing a living, lov¬ 
ing God of their own. Perhaps man’s real con¬ 
sciousness of God is no less to-day than in former 
days. But our unsettled thinking about God 
makes that consciousness less confident, less defi¬ 
nite, less comforting. The preacher can, if he 
will, so share the changed ways of thinldng 
about God that they will warm and stabilize a 
personal consciousness of God. Is there any 
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other source for acquiring and preaching a "vital 
religion for to-day and to-morrow? 

If the preacher’s consciousness of God pene¬ 
trates anything, anywhere, it will hold for every¬ 
thing and everywhere. No one will be able to 
reach out around God and inclose him in defi¬ 
nitions. But our inquiring minds ever seek to 
build up working ideas of God valid for all the 
realms of human thought. 

To-day the Christian preacher is called upon 
to state in reasoned terms his concept of God in 
at least three realms—^the physical order, the 
moral order, and in the consciousness of Jesus. 
And he is not to be scared away from trusting 
his conscious experience of God and attempting 
to define that consciousness by the hostile claim 
that his concepts have no objective validity, 
being only wishful thinking or defense mechan¬ 
ism. For the validity of his consciousness of 
God he has the age-old, world-wide religious 
experience of all reverent souls. For the valid¬ 
ity of his concepts, built up out of his world 
and his experience, he has the solid objective 
reference that tested views of God ever bend life 
upward and onward. If they do not give an 
exhaustive explanaiion of things as they are, 
they do provide for a healthy, positive, progres¬ 
sive life, through faith in the God of things as 
they are, rather than the blight of negations and 
materialism. 
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The idea of God has always attached to the 
cosmic order. Men have not only seen stars and 
flowers and storms, but God’s stars and flowers 
and storms. The flrst story that we tell to chil¬ 
dren is of the world as God’s world. And they 
understand. The human mind looks out upon 
its world and instinctively says “God,” even 
before it explains him or his world. “The 
heavens declare the glory of God” to aU of us 
long before we build concepts of that glory. 
The poetic and artistic within us give a haunt¬ 
ing sense of God long before we go far in defin¬ 
ing him. We all say with Wordsworth, “I have 
felt a Presence which disturbs me with the joy 
of elevated thought” long before we analyze and 
rationalize that feeling. That consciousness can¬ 
not be brushed aside with a sneer nor as an 
abstract negation. 

On the grounds of that consciousness of God 
in his world, preachers dare to proclaim the 
natural order as ultimately friendly, even in 
her darker moods. Take God out of that world 
and leave it one vast welter of blind forces, and 
the nerve of religion is cut. For it is not enough 
to preach a God of the human heart; we require 
a God of the whole world. I cannot see what is 
to save many from pessimism, and even suicide, 
if a God-consciousness is forced out of the on¬ 
going of natural forces. Only as the preacher 
builds his concepts of God big enough for the 
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twentieth-century world can he retain a real, 
vital consciousness of God and impart the same 
to others. 

We are bound to believe a theistic interpreta¬ 
tion of the cosmic order can be defended better 
than a nontheistic. But to do that the preacher 
must have more than poetic feeling. He must 
out-think the mechanist and the atheist as well as 
maintain an inarticulate consciousness of God. 
To-day the traditional idea of God must grow or 
go. Nontheistic interpretations of the world 
order may challenge and even shatter old con¬ 
cepts, but they do not dismiss the God-conscious¬ 
ness of men nor explain the world as self-suffi¬ 
cient. Theism may have baffling problems, but 
it works better than nontheistic thinking. Until 
some better explanation of the world and of 
human life is discovered than smuggling a blind 
urge into inanimate stuff, preachers had better 
go right on trusting their consciousness of God 
at the heart of things and seeking theistic inter¬ 
pretation of the world as a God’s world. 

A second realm which a preacher’s conscious¬ 
ness of God must cover and into every nook of 
which it must enter, is the moral order. His 
convictions of moral righteousness are compel¬ 
ling only when they root in the very nature of 
God. The very foundations of life must be seen 
to be laid in the righteous will of a trustworthy 
God. Preachers are the agents of eternal good- 
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ness. For them, “the way of the transgressor is 
hard,” and “the path of the righteous is as a 
dawning light” in the ultimate reckoning. Men 
may find their way into this order by the trial- 
and-error method, but they do not create that 
order. The world possesses a moral order quite 
as much as it does an order of the stars. It is 
not a mere accident that “selfishness speUs ex¬ 
termination even among the birds and beasts.” 
“The Lord knoweth the way of the righteous: 
but the way of the ungodly shall perish.” There 
is a moral order which we find, but do not 
create. 

The consciousness of God as moral judge is 
normal to man. Primitive men put the sanc¬ 
tions of God upon their customs and laws. We 
teach our children of a right and wrong in the 
very nature of things. A sense of guilt arises 
not from violating human opinions and judg¬ 
ments, but laws which are inherent in the very 
structure of life itself. Man has a consciousness 
of God as just and good. There never has been 
a moral order builded without the idea of God 
at its center. And something tremendous goes 
out of ethical preaching and ethical living when 
the sense of God becomes vague. Often the un¬ 
examined consciousness of God is little more 
than superstitious fear or the mere spawn of 
mysticism. But out of that consciousness men 
build their powerful customs and their binding 
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laws, even though in ignorance those customs 
are harmful and the laws limit rather than re¬ 
lease life. 

Preachers can hardly appeal to their fellow 
men as free agents, rather than as mere cogs in 
a vast mechanism, unless they think of life as 
tied into a moral order which has validity be¬ 
yond mere chance or human judgments. Not by 
the clever dodging of eternal law, but by gear¬ 
ing into it with increasing understanding do we 
discover the value of the good, the right, and 
the true. A preacher would better cling, as 
intelligently as he can, to his concepts of a God 
of right and wrong, even though others see only 
the human end of the moral order. 

A third realm in which the preacher’s con¬ 
sciousness of God finds reality is that whole 
vivid world which one discovers in the mind of 
Jesus. "God was in Christ.” We find God 
there as nowhere else. The Christian preacher 
is not equipped until he has entered that world 
and explored it, following spiritual paths. Creep 
upon the inner consciousness of Jesus anywhere 
and there is a sense of God which every man 
craves. What he meant when he said "Father” 
opens up a world of God that neither the starry 
heavens nor the moral order reveals. We look 
into Ms consciousness of God and sometMng 
calls to every man, saying, "Come, live my kind 
of a life, pray my kind of prayers, do my kind of 
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■worl:, know my kind of a God, be a son of God 
with me.” 

“To nnraTel the scroll of creation 
One swift, sudden vision suffiiced, 

Every riddle of life worth the n amin g 
Has found its interpreter—Christ.” 

However the picture of the Christ came to be 
drawn, as it is possessed by the best Christian 
thought, it conveys a bigger realization of God 
such as every man needs. What God was to the 
inner thought of Jesus is glimpsed elsewhere 
in the realm of persons, but nowhere else is the 
meaning of God so clear and satisfying. He 
leads us to the Father. 

And we gain insights into his consciousness of 
God much as we gain insight into the inner 
minds of parents and friends and teachers. We 
can commune with others under spiritual laws 
and we can share with Jesus his thought of God. 
The good tidings of Jesus, in his life, teachings, 
and deeds, was chiefly this: a better understand¬ 
ing of God. The attentive still become newly 
aware of God in Christ and of a bigger, holier, 
more fatherly God than had ever been known 
before. He knew it would he true and we find it 
so; “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
The Christian preacher needs a consciousness 
of God in nature and in the moral order. But 
most of all he needs Jesus Christ’s kind of con- 
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sciotisness and Ms clear concepts of God. And 
the trend of Christian living and thinking seems 
to he in the direction of tMs vital grasping of 
the idea of God. It is basic for Christian 
preaching to-day and to-morrow. 
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THE PEEACHER’S FIRST AND LAST 
.WORD 

Peb!d Winslow Adams 

That first and last "vrord: Why not be content 
with considering the preacher’s first word, and 
let the last go? “Aye, there’s the mb.” There 
is alwa3^ a danger that the preacher’s first word 
may get detoured, stalled, or ditched, and never 
arrive at aU. The best take-off from an airport 
is hopeless unless it is eventually followed up 
with a safe landing. The take-off and landing 
of the aviator I am interested in—aviator in the 
spiritual realm—is that of the apostle Paul. In 
one word he proclaimed the Good News of Jesus. 
What was it? 

That word was to become the first word of the 
New Testament, if we consider the order in 
which the manuscripts were written, and also 
the last, if we consider the order in which the 
canon was finally arranged. You will find this 
word at the opening of Paul’s First Letter to the 
Thessalonians. After what we would call the 
address, Paul begins, “Grace to you and peace.” 
There is our word: “Grace.” That word is found 
at the beginning of every letter Paul writes, 
“Grace to you and peace from God our Father 
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and the Lord Jesus Christ.” This first letter 
closes as it opens with the same word, “grace” 
—^“the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with 
you.” And so closes every other letter Paul 
writes. But no New Testament letter written 
by other than Paul has that form of signature. 
Marcus D. Buell has pointed all of this oufi in 
his charming monograph on The Autographs of 
PoAil. Paul’s phrase of benediction came to 
linger so lovingly on preachers’ lips that the 
last book of the New Testament—^the Revela¬ 
tion—^borrows it to seal the canon, and so the 
New Testament closes as it b^an—^“The grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you alL” 

Paul deliberately adopted this signature as 
a matter of identMcation. It was his sign 
manual, his trade mark, his proof of genuine¬ 
ness. So he declares as he brings to a'close his 
second letter to the little church at Thes- 
solonica: “The salutation of me Paul with mine 
own hand, which is the token in every epistle: 
so I write. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
be with you all.” 

If Paul were broadcasting to-day, he would 
say, “This is the apostle Paul signing off—The 
^ace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with all of 
you.’*^ 

How many listen in to the rare music of 
“Roxy’s Gang” on a Sunday evening? Do you 
know the most important moment in the whole 
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program to Eoxy? It is when he signs off with 
his sign manual. “Good night, pleasant dreams, 
and God bless you.” In a machine and mechan¬ 
istic age, here is a musical director, a theatrical 
manager, closing a concert after the manner of 
a church service, with a benediction—'“Good 
night, pleasant dreams, and God bless you.” 
And if you have heard Eoxy say this benedic¬ 
tion you have felt he was giving expression to a 
faith that was within him, and not uttering a 
platitude. So I think Paul’s attest of genuine¬ 
ness to every letter he writes is something more 
than a sign manual. 

There is an amplitude of meaning in this word 
“grace” that is implied in its Greek original 
charts, a richness of meaning suggestive of the 
richness of divine grace itself. It is well to 
think of this myriad-meaning word at the start. 
Grace in the theological sense might be called 
the loving favor of God. But grace is no less 
the enchanting beauty of God. Grace is beauty 
of form, line, movement, rhetoric, embellishment. 
This we may see in the petals of a rose, the form 
of a fleur-de-lis, the lift of a pine, the lilt of a 
song, the swing of a sentence. We see grace in 
sculpture, architecture, liturgy—an Apollo Bel- 
videre, a Gothic spire, a Te Deum Laudamus. A 
grace note gives embellishment to music, three 
days of grace may save a lost note at a bank, 
and gracious words may give wings to a preach- 
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er’s message to save a lost life or a lost cause 
for the kingdom of God. We ought to bear in 
mind something of this myriad meaning of 
God's loving favor and enchanting beauty when¬ 
ever we use the phrase, "The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” For grace as applied to Jesus in 
the New Testament covers the entire scope of 
the charm, winsoineness, compassion, loving- 
kindness, and reverence in his Personality. 

Paul’s sign manual—‘HTie grace”—is more 
than a signature—it is a symbol of his Chris¬ 
tian faith. Instead of saying, "This is the sign 
in every letter I write,” Paul might as accu¬ 
rately have said, "This is the sign of my gospd; 
this is what Jesus means to me.” To Matthew, 
the Son of God meant the Messiah of his race; 
to Mark, the Heroic Wonder Worker; to Luke, 
the Eadiant Saviour; to John, the Incarnate 
Word; but' to Paul the Son of God was "the Gra¬ 
cious Lord of Life.” 

Eecalling Emerson's phrase that eyerj insti¬ 
tution is the lengthened shadows of one man, we 
might say that Paul saw Judaism the lengthened 
shadow of Moses, and Christianity the lengthen¬ 
ing shadow of Jesus. One is symbolized by Ten 
Words on Tables of Stone, the other by a Cross 
on Calvary. One emphasizes God's method of 
bringing man to the consciousness of sin; the 
other God moving toward man in redemption 
from sin. Theologically defined we see grace as 
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the gift and loving favor of God in Jesus Christ. 
The recipient of this grace can say with Paul, 
“God forhid that I should glory, save in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the 
world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world. 
1 . . For me to live is Christ,” or with John 
Newton, sometime blasphemer and slave-driver, 
"I am not what I was; I am not what I should 
be; but, by the grace of God, I am what I am,” 
or with Edith Cavell facing a firing squad: “Pa¬ 
triotism is not enough. I must have no hatred 
or bitterness toward anyone.” I was a student 
in this school when a Boston newspaper carried 
the paragraph: “This morning it was cold, damp, 
and rainy. Phillips Brooks walked through 
Newspaper Row, and all was sunshine.” There 
walked the grace of God. 

PauVs sign manual^ "the grace,is not only a 
symbol of hisjaith, but a symbol of the declara¬ 
tion of that faith through preaching. Instead of 
saying, “This is the sign in every letter,” Paul 
might as accurately have said: “This is the way 
I preach: though I speak with tongues of men 
and of angds and have not love, I am become as 
a noisy gong or the clang of an old tin pan.” If 
the preacher’s message is the message of grace, 
then preaching itself is the glow of graciousness, 
the persuasion of graciousness. Saint Luke, you 
recall, in referring to Jesus’ first sermon at 
Nazareth reported that “all bare witness to the 
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gracious words that proceeded out of his mouth.” 
Edmond Kean, the English actor, said that 
words once fell from Jesus’ lips so fuU of tears 
that no voice could utter them. He referred to 
Jesus’ words to publicans, sinners, outcasts, 
bootleggers, grafters: words which, if full of 
tears, yet had rainbows in the tears: "Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.” 

How far short of the mark the modem preach¬ 
er’s words often fall, words that have lost their 
glow, words like those of Job, “darkening coun¬ 
cil without knowledge”; or as Hamlet tauntingly 
cried, ^‘Words, words, words”; or as Jacques 
said of Touchstone, “words as dry as a remainder 
biscuit after a voyage.” No wonder with some 
congr^ations at sermon time “all is quiet on the 
western front.” There is no glow when the fire 
of conviction has burned out. Again the 
preacher may have hot words, too hot to be 
glowing—^hasty, bitter, biting, complaining, in¬ 
tolerant, despondent, dyspeptic, hectic, hissing 
words. 

Said the Hoosier: 

“Yes,—^the bee sings, I confess it— 

Sweet as honey—^Heaven bless it!— 

Tit he’d be a sweeter singer 
Ef he didn’t have no stinger.”^ 

»From Armaeiady, by James 'Whitcomb Riley. CopyrigWv 
1894-1920. Used by special permission of the publishers, The 
Bobbs-MerrUl Company. 
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So wotild many a preacher. 

Ton can assassinate character with a word. 
You can crumble a church by forgetting its 
virtues and magnifying its vices. You can clog 
the machinery of budding imagination with cor¬ 
rosive sentences. People are hungry for words 
of life and shall we throw them stones? In an 
English novel, This Day’s Madness, a young girl 
burst upon her father in great excitement cry¬ 
ing, “Oh, father, have you read Matthew Arnold’s 
poem, ‘The Forsaken Murman’?” Father was 
comfortably seated, reading his paper, and did 
not want to be disturbed. “Yes, yes,” he an¬ 
swered, impatiently, and went on reading. “But, 
father!”—she saw it was no use. “That father 
was a murderer,” says William Lyon Phelps. 
“He blew out the lamp of the girl’s mind with 
the chill wind of indifference. Her soul was 
just being born, and he trampled on it because 
he wanted to read a newspaper.” How different 
the attitude of John Wesley, when his traveling 
assistant was rude at the dinner table where 
they were guests on a Sunday noon. The young 
minister ungraciously Efted the hand of the 
host’s daughter, who sat next him, to call Mr. 
Wesley’s attention to the jeweled fingers in a 
day when Methodism banned such ornamenta¬ 
tion. Sanctimoniously he bawled, “What do you 
think of that for a Methodist hand?” And Mr. 
Wesley, always a gentleman, courteously re- 
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marked, “I think it is a very heantifnl hand.” 
Thereby he rebuked his vulgar assistant, re¬ 
lieved his host from embarrassment, and won a 
convert. 

Preaching is just that; it is graciousness—^not 
turning on the heat, hut maintaining the Spir¬ 
itual glow. The aim of preaching is to persuade. 
“I am persuaded,” cries Paul. Preaching is per¬ 
suasion of the truth of the loving favor of God 
in Jesus through the personality of the preacher. 
The supreme qualification of such preaching is 
spiritual glow. 

That does not handicap the prophet’s daring. 
It enhances it. The prophet’s words must be 
fearless and challenging, but the abiding mes¬ 
sage of the greatest of them—^Amos, Hosea, the 
Isaiahs, Jeremiah—^was the message of a break¬ 
ing heart. Who spoke more fearless and scath¬ 
ing words at times than the Prophet of Naz¬ 
areth? Yet if you were to characterize Jesus’ 
preaching, it would not be as a pronouncer of 
judgment, but as an announcer of good tidings; 
not in scathing scribes, Pharisees, hypocrites, 
but in winsome story of a prodigal son or a good 
Samaritan. If you were to epitomize his preach¬ 
ing, would it not be in the Beatitudes, glowing 
with qualities of character that alone make the 
realization of a Sermon on the Mount possible? 

A bishop of our church made protest to me 
over a sermon Harry Ward had preached in 
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New York in the midst of the World War. Pro¬ 
fessor Ward had spoken from the text, ‘'God is 
love.” I said, “Bishop, have you actually read 
the sermon, and is it not an inevitable implica¬ 
tion of God’s love?” But that was no sermon to 
preach at such a time! The logic is irresistible. 
Some things are forever incompatible with the 
loving favor of God, such as war as a means of 
settling disputes, and a social order that is not 
Christianized in justice and good will. 

We are ambassadors of Christ, who was full 
of grace and truth. Whether it was his first 
word in the synagogue at Nazareth, where he 
declared the spirit of the Lord was upon him, or 
his last word on the cross, when he prayed, 
“Father, forgive them,” he spoke the loving 
favor of God. Shakespeare challenges us to 
such graciousness of preaching when his exiled 
duke exclaims before a drawn sword, “Your 
gentleness shall force more than your force 
move us to gentleness.” Lincoln was preaching 
greatly in his second inaugural, when he called 
the nation to manifest duty, “with malice toward 
none, with charily for all.” Persuasion in 
preaching is the glow of “the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Never was the challenge greater 
or the opportunity greater for great preaching 
than this very hour. 

One other thing I find in Paul’s sign manual 
which glows in “the grace.” It is the hea/uty and 
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far reach of Ms rhetoric, a beauty that was to 
flower in ritual. He turned a sentence that for 
enchanting loveliness can hardly be surpassed 
on the pages of the New Testament. Little could 
Paul have dreamed, as he signed each letter with 
the word “grace,” sometimes expanding the 
phrasing, as in his Second Letter to the Corin¬ 
thians, to “the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the love of God, and the fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit,” that he was giving the church its most 
beautiful piece of liturgy (with the single excep¬ 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer). Paul’s “grace to 
you and peace” with which he begins his letters, 
and “the grace of our Lord Jesus,” with which 
he closes them, have become the sunrise and sun¬ 
set which synchronize Christian liturgy. In 
liturgical worship, whatever be the variance of 
form, whether the ritual be simple or elaborate. 
Orthodox, Roman or Protestant, Anglican, non- 
liturgical, or the Quaker ritual of silence, do we 
not approach the throne of grace as suppliants 
confessing our sins? And does not the act of 
worship come to crown in the benediction? And 
is not an order of worship in reality a liturgical 
unfolding of this word “grace,” in an artistic 
manner, recapitulating Christian experience, 
both historically and personally? 

The new movement toward greater beauty and 
reality in public worship, especially in non- 
liturgical churches, is bringing an added fulcrum 
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to the preacher. To select arbitrarily a Con¬ 
gregational, Baptist, and Methodist Church, one 
might instance Doctor Gilkey’s church at Spring- 
field, Doctor Posdick’s on Riverside Drive, New 
York City, and Doctor McComb’s Church of the 
Saviour, Cleveland. Here worship is inspira¬ 
tion to the preacher. The same thing may also 
be said for architecture. In fact, true Gothic 
architecture becomes as much a sign manual of 
the Christian faith as was Paul’s signature. It 
was as inevitable a creation of Christianity as 
were Paul’s letters. The real crusade of the 
thirteenth century was not rescuing the Holy 
Sepulcher from the infidel, but creating a spir¬ 
itual architecture out of the pagan. The result 
was the most beautiful and awe-inspiring crea¬ 
tion of the hand of man since time began. No 
one hesitates before a Gothic cathedral, church, 
or chapel, as to whether he may be looking upon 
a town hall, public library, art museum, or what 
not. He knows this is the house of God. And 
the moment he steps within he feels the sense of 
the Divine Presence. But we have churches 
from one end of this continent to the other that 
suggest anything but the Divine Presence. Some 
of them are more suggestive of the gingerbread 
man. But I think I am safe in saying that we 
have had more good churchly architecture— 
Colonial, Byzantine, and especially Gothic—^in 
the last decade than in all our previous history. 
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If the preacher can build his sermon like a cathe¬ 
dral, ■with its Anted columns and groined arches 
arising more like the growth of a living thing 
than piled masonry, bringing a pervasive sense 
of wonder, mystery, and the manifold grace of 
God; if the preacher can project his theme like 
the Gothic arches over doors and windows, as 
hands lifted in prayer; if he can make his illus¬ 
trations like the celestial Are of cathedral glass, 
responding to the sunshine, and reAecting the 
glory of God; if he can develop his sermon like 
a cathedral’s open doors, veritable pathways of 
erring man to the altar of redeeming love; if, I 
say, the preacher can build his sermon like a 
cathedral, the symbol of the kingdom of God on 
earth, he shall know what it is to preach as an 
ambassador of Christ. Architecture, liturgy, 
preaching, here is a trinity no preacher may 
despise: 

"One thing have I asked of the Lord, that will I seek 
after; 

That I may . . . behold the beauty of the Lord, and 
to inquire in his temple.” 

I am not blind to the dangers involved. Will 
the million-dollar churches of our industrial era 
preserve the beauty of brotherhood in our indus¬ 
trial life? Or will our magniAcent churches of 
a machine age wash the red out of redemption? 
Will the aesthetics of our worship warp the 
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ethics of oup -workshops? Will the American 
Gothic church enthrone and then imprison 
Christ in its chancel, and in chloroformed sanc¬ 
tity watch the rest of the world go by? Can 
the Protestant cathedral become the proponent 
of a Christian social order, where greed gives 
way to good -will, and where men worship God 
in the beauty of pure motivation? 

Here, indeed, is a challenge! It is not costly 
architecture and enrichment of worship services 
that we need. It is a conviction of the need of 
worship itself and of the adaptation of its ritual 
to the newer ideals of religion. We may well 
be thankful that so universal a voice as that of 
Doctor Fosdick is calling attention to the fact 
that the Protestant tradition has often reduced 
worship to a starvation diet, and that a few 
devotional exercises appended to a sermon will 
not serve the needs of the spiritual life. Doctor 
Fosdick has arranged to provide at the newly 
opened Eiverside Church many varying types of 
worship services, but he calls upon the congre¬ 
gation assembling for public worship to come, 
not in the attitude of an audience assembled for 
a lecture or a concert, but in the attitude of 
doing something for themselves by which they 
may be carried out of themselves in the worship 
of God. 

If as Protestants we are to attend church to 
worship God, why should we not make that act 
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of public ■w'orsMp as ceremonially chaste and 
beautiful—yes, and as dramatic and colorful as 
a sunrise or sunset? 

The first -wMte man to look upon the waters 
at the foothills of the Adirondacks of what we 
now call Lake George, gave it a xerj different 
name. This Frenchman exclaimed, “La sacra¬ 
ment!” And so it was first christened, “The 
Lake of the Sacrament.” God has covered the 
earth with such sacraments. Jesus, who revealed 
him, seemed ever fascinated by this fact. He 
saw his Father in the beauty of flowers at his 
feet, birds in the air, the far reaches of lake and 
fleld and sky. Shall we who seek God in the 
spirit of Jesus do less than make the architec¬ 
ture of his house spiritually ennobling, and the 
worship in his house ceremonially beautiful, that 
they may indeed become to all who gather there 
both sanctuary and sacrament? To create a 
liturgy that shall speak the language of this new 
age and interpret its social and liberal move¬ 
ment, without losing the lyric and mystical note 
is a priestly task that the modern preacher weU 
may covet. The preacher of this new day must 
be not less a preacher, but more: a priest with 
creative imagination, a poet with glow, a peda¬ 
gogue with conviction, a prophet with daring. 
He must persuade his listeners above all else, by 
the litany of sacrificial living, in the art of aU 
arts, that of living together, and the architec- 
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ture of all architectxire, that of building the 
kingdom of God on earth. 

And now the sermon ended, the priest stands 
before the people for the benediction. Can he 
feel something of the passion of Jesus that day 
in the synagogue at Nazareth when the Master 
said, “Now are these words fulfilled in your 
hearing”? 

Eobert Southey, in his Life of Wesley, says 
that the only time he ever met Mr. Wesley was 
at his father’s house in Bristol. Southey draws 
the picture of Mr. Wesley picking up his little 
sister on the stair landing and kissing her, and 
then adds, “He put his hand on my head in a 
benediction that abides with me to this day.” 

Can the preacher transform the benediction 
from liturgy to life, so that something of the 
loving favor and enchanting beauty of the Mas¬ 
ter shall go from him as he says, “The grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ be with you”? Can a 
benediction actually radiate this grace of Jesus, 
this manifold grace of the Babe of Bethlehem, 
the Neighbor of Nazareth, the Carpenter of 
Capernaum, the Genius of Galilee, the Champion 
of Childhood, the Friend of the Forsaken, the 
Prince of Peace? Can the benediction that came 
two thousand years ago from the Eght of his 
face, the lilt of his eye, the lift of his hand, the 
love in his voice, even the hem of his garment, 
come through your voice and mine as we speak 
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those imperishable •words of grace, mercy and 
peace? If not, we still need to kneel as sup¬ 
pliants at his feet. Then shall our first word 
find coronation in our last word, and the mys¬ 
tery of grace become a Uving reality in human 
hearts, even as Angela Morgan visions it in her 
lines— 

“Something from above comes down 
Grief or torment to allay: 

Stills the traffic of the to’wm. 

Quells the riot of the day. 

“Something delicate and rare 
As the magic of a lyre— 

Suddenly the day is fair 

And our hearts are lit with flre.”^ 

> From “Something From Above Came Down.” Copyright 
by Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. 
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VIII 

THE PREAOHEE’S STINT 
Albert B, Day 

An ideal ministry requires an ideal manhood. 
The perfect fulfillment of the preaching func¬ 
tion demands personality at its best—^physical 
health, inteUectnal vigor, moral saintliness, spir¬ 
itual genius. For that reason lectures on 
preaching are apt to be discouraging. The lec¬ 
turer must extol the ideal. The hearer, vrho is 
usually the practitioner, is aware that he is 
very and inescapably unideal in one or more of 
the important phases of his own person. He 
may have a constant battle for health, which, 
however carefully and persistently waged, tabes 
him into the pulpit sometimes with nerves that 
shake and a head that swims with weariness and 
weakness. He may spend the week plmning his 
int^ectnal wings with phrases and facts, poetry 
and prayer, for a Sabbath morning flight to the 
seventh heaven, only to be compelled to make 
a forced landing within the first five minutes 
after he arises to preach and to worry through 
the remainder of his time like a ^‘player who 
struts and frets his one poor hour upon the 
stage” and then heartily wishes that he could be 
“heard and seen no more.” He is undoubtedly 
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a good man, but the better be is, the more cer¬ 
tain is he to say to the lecturer or to anyone else 
who is interested, “Why caUest thou me good? 
there is none good but One.” Sobered by the 
terrible responsibilities of the ministry, he makes 
such use of books and the Book, of meditation 
and prayer, as the pressure of the multitudinous 
and increasing claims of his parish permit, but 
he does not feel that he has attained the beatific 
vision which dissolves all doubts and entitles 
one to hold and use the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven. As he listens, therefore, to what men of 
genius have to say about preaching, he is 
tempted to wonder why he himself ever had the 
temerity to enter the ministry and to debate 
whether having made such a fateful mistake he 
ought not to “take up arms against the sea of 
troubles” arising out of his ineptitudes and end 
them all, not by a suicide, but by a resignation. 

May I say very frankly—perhaps some will 
think too frankly—^that though compelled at 
this moment to take the position of the lecturer, 
my sympathies are entirely with the hearer. 
Only by the most rigid discipline in far yester¬ 
days did I keep fit for the great task, and arrive 
in the pulpit with some of that “brain well fed 
with rich red blood flowing up from a forceful 
body” which one of my distinguished predeces¬ 
sors on this platform commends as giving the 
Lord bis best medium. I have not always suc- 
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ceeded in being a saint. I bave tried hard to be 
good and think a moderate success has attended 
the effort, but have not been able at all times to 
maintain that unclouded vision which is assumed 
to be and undoubtedly is the requisite of a power¬ 
ful pulpit. I have studied until these eyes were 
dimmed and prayed until my knees and heart 
were sore and have ministered in homes, small 
and great, at all hours of the day and night, and 
still have had to go into the pulpit with the 
specter of doubt dogging me and the fear of 
failure dancing before my eyes. Not mine has 
been the amazing versatility which seems to 
make it possible for some to wield that knowl¬ 
edge of history and science and psychology and 
sociology and literature and biblical research 
and religious education, without which it is as¬ 
sumed that no man can see the Lord or help 
others to see him. In fact, I blundered along at 
a rather mediocre pace until, by the grace of God 
or the blindness of a committee on ministerial 
supply, I was invited to a pulpit where there was 
some differentiation in ministerial labor and I 
could repeat and live that comforting phrase, 
“This one thing I do.'^ 

And, finally, there is that disturbing assur¬ 
ance from the lecture platform that the right 
kind of preacher will have a regular queue at 
his church doors twice on Sunday and at his 
study door on week-day afternoons or at any 
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other time when he condescends to receive them. 
WeU, this preacher knows what crowds are—^for 
three years in a university pulpit, for seven 
years in a downtown church in an industrial 
center. Bjit there have been other times when 
he preached, prayed, and moiled just as strenu¬ 
ously and when, a church committee coming to 
hear and observe, would have seemed like the 
sons of Jacob whom Pharaoh accused of coming 
to spy out the nakedness of the land; times when 
the doorbell of the study was ominously and 
distressingly unrung. 

In a word, this preacher’s life has run the 
gamut of joy and sorrow, of sixecess and appar¬ 
ent defeat. This will, therefore, be no lecture 
from a pedestal. It is a word from a man who 
is still on his knees in humility before the big¬ 
gest task in the world. It is not a display of 
infallible methods nor a report of unvarying 
victory—^but a confession of a hope and a pur¬ 
pose which he trusts may bring hope to others 
conscious of their limitations and may inspire 
them anew with a purpose to which every 
capacity of their total selves may be unhesi¬ 
tatingly and gloriously dedicated. 

This is no plea in abatement of a single ideaL 
In all things one must aim at the best—^in per¬ 
sonality, pulpit style, homiletic originality, 
saintliness. But some of these objectives are 
beyond the reach of the average minister at all 
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times and elude tlie grasp even of the superior 
some of the time. There is, however, one crucial 
element in the task of preaching which is often 
missed and when missed frustrates even plat¬ 
form genius, hut which is within the reach of 
all earnest souls and which if kept steadily at 
the center, will transform even the most com¬ 
mon ministry of preaching and suffuse it with 
glory. That redemptive element will be foxmd 
in the Christian answer to the question. What 
is the preacher set to accomplish? The most 
important thing any preacher has to do is to 
ask himself, “What is it that I am to achieve, if 
possible, by my preaching? What is to be my 
goal in the pulpit and in all that preparation 
for the pulpit which my study and my parish 
and my secret shrine afford me?” 

There is in all of our dictionaries a good Eng¬ 
lish word with a long and honorable history. It 
comes from the middle English period when its 
form was “stinten” or “stenten,” and it meant 
^‘to cease,” or “to cause to cease.” Easy was 
the translation to the form “stint” and to the 
primary meaning “to bound, to confine, to 
restrain with certain limits.” The logic of life 
compelled the adoption of the secondary mean¬ 
ing, “the quantity or task assigned.” For if men 
are restrained within certain limits, it is usually 
not merely with the negative purpose of keeping 
them from doing certain things, but with the 
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positive purpose of seeuring the doing of cer¬ 
tain other things which particularly need doing, 
things which they can best do and which will be 
done better if the attention is centered upon 
them. The dictionary illustration of this mean¬ 
ing is the simple sentence, “His stint is to milk 
the cows.” It is a perfect illustration. The 
farm hand is not set to milk the cows merely to 
keep him from chasing the family cat, for ex¬ 
ample, but, rather, (1) because the milking 
needs to be done, else the cows will go dry and 
the family drier; (2) because he can milk more 
efEectively perhaps than he can build fires or 
husk corn; (3) because milking is better done 
if it becomes a sort of specialty. It is no job for 
the amateur or the dabbler, especially in fly¬ 
time. 

But now so accurate a word as “stint” should 
not be relegated to the cowshed. It really is at 
home in every realm where men seek high 
achievement. Only those who “confine them¬ 
selves,” “restrain themselves within certain 
limits,” can reaUy perform “the task assigned.” 
The first canon of art is limitation. Great pic¬ 
tures and great poetry and great drama are 
made by what has been omitted quite as much as 
by what has been included. And great painters, 
poets, and dramatists have been men who have 
shut themselves in from many entrancing fields 
and up to one supreme passion. “The born 
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poet,” says Flau'bert, “is for me a priest; as soon 
as he puts on the priestly garment, he should 
quit his family forever.”^ Some kind of quitting 
enters into the life of all greatness, out of the 
pulpit and in. No sciolist ever becomes a scien¬ 
tist, no dabbler a dramatist, no potterer a poet. 
Trader Horn enunciated more wisdom than he 
ever dreamed in those familiar words of his, 
“You can sure stand on your own spear when 
you’ve learned the word good-by and say it 
clear.” To know when to say and how to say 
that is the indispensable prelude to the joy of 
saying “Hello” to great achievements in any 
realm. 

“Stint,” therefore, is not a strained word 
when applied to the preacher. It has value for 
the complexities of the modern pulpit as well 
as for the simplicities of rural life. It is wis¬ 
dom for the man who milks cows and for the 
man who is set to provide the sincere milk of the 
Word. 

What is the preacher’s stint? To usher in the 
kingdom of God. I do not see how anyone can 
read the words of Jesus and arrive at any other 
conclusion. 

What is that Eingdom? Individualists and 
socialists have waxed warm in debate over the 
interpretation of those words. The result has 

^ Correspondence, Vol. II, p. 282 . 
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been sometimes illuminating, sometimes only a 
darkening of counsel. There is an interpreta¬ 
tion which includes aU the values for which 
socialist and individualist alike have argued: 
“The new moral order when all human wills 
would be reconciled to the will of God.’^^ That 
is the summary of Professor Scott, and I know 
no better anywhere. 

And how is this Kingdom to come? Un¬ 
doubtedly, here was the great struggle in the 
life of Jesus. It is epitomized and dramatized 
for us in the story of the temptation, though I 
think we are mistaken if we assume that the 
struggle was one sharp battle in the rough, 
lonely highlands of Judaea, culminating in one 
decisive, final victory. Over and over again it 
repeated itself, as apparent failure and the hos¬ 
tility of the crowd impelled him to ask whether 
he had not made a mistake, pursued the wrong 
track, trusted Ms cause to faulty methods. What 
else can be the meaning of the lonely n%hts of 
prayer; the long retirement into the vicinity of 
Tyre and Sidon; the sharp answer to Simon, 
“Get thee behind me, Satan; . , . thousavor- 
est not the things that be of God, but those that 
be of men,” as if he was repulsing a suggestion 
wMch had cut so close to an inner bewilderment 
that the only way he could retain his poise was 


•TAe Gospel and Its Tributaries. 
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to refuse it permission even to linger on the 
threshold of his mind? Not once, but many 
times did the Master Preacher, keeping one fixed 
goal in mind, have to make that decision as to 
method which the one dramatic summary known 
as the temptation brings vividly before us. 
“Command that these stones be made bread.” 
The way to a man’s heart is through his stomach. 
Eations and redemption are inseparable. “Cast 
thyself down.” Do something spectacular. Cap¬ 
ture attention. Dazzle men into the arms of God. 
“Bow down and worship me.” Be a good fel¬ 
low. Beguile the time by looking like the time. 
Tread on no toes and you will soon have every 
foot on your trail! Here are epitomized the 
great choices which confronted Jesus. “Bring 
in the Kingdom! Surely! But you must first 
capture the human heart, and there are only 
three avenues to that citadel—the promise of 
prosperity, the supply of the daily thrill, the 
elegant and discriminating conformity.” But 
from them all, from bread-making and breath¬ 
taking and breeze-catching, Jesus resolutely 
turned away and committed the success of his 
adventure to the transforming power of the 
word uttered by a heart which knew how to trust 
God without any spectacular evidence of his 
care and which worshiped neither wealth nor 
power, but God alone. Believing, as he evi¬ 
dently did, that the coming of the Kingdom was 
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dependent upon the divine initiative, he knew 
that it also awaited human co-operation. God 
is ready to reign in the beauty of his holiness, 
hut will not reign until man accepts that rule 
with a whole heart. God is no usurper; he 
mounts the throne only upon invitation. The 
great task, therefore, is to help men to fall in 
love with God so that his rule is welcomed with 
the whole heart. Jesus understood, as many of 
his followers have failed once and again to 
understand, that such a result cannot he 
achieved by the lure of material rewards, by the 
deeds which awe, hut do not alter the mind, by 
the compromises which flatter and seem to ren¬ 
der men pliable, but which are incapable of 
bringing repentance and regeneration. If men 
are to accept the rule of God, their thought-pat- 
terns must.be changed, their emotions must be 
hitched up to different ideas. Jesus, therefore, 
renounced the methods which could not produce 
such inner transformations and gave himself to 
the kind of teaching which he believed capable 
of renewing the minds of his hearers, so that 
knowing God and his love and the wisdom of 
the divine will for human life, they would lift 
up the everlasting doors and bid the King of 
Glory come in. 

This, therefore, is Jesus’ conception of the 
mission of the pulpit, to bring in the kingdom 
of God. And this was the method for the sake 
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of wMch he renoimeed every other means which 
hope and fear alike suggested as an ally of the 
Kingdom, namely, teaching—just teaching; that 
was all. There came a time when he had to 
exchange a pulpit for a cross. But that cross 
was the climax of a matchless series of lessons 
on the love of God. He taught as long As his 
lips could frame a worthy phrase, and when the 
last word died away amid the awful stillness of 
that tragic twilight, his life and death became 
the Ultimate Word. Calvary was not a deed 
done to move God to take pity on men. It was 
the Great “Teacher’s last and suhlimest utter¬ 
ance to man about the everlasting pity and 
patience of God. He who began on the mount 
of beatitudes his ministry of teaching ended as 
he began—^a teacher. The very redemption for 
which creation groaned and travailed and which 
it was his passion to provide, was redemption 
by truth, taught by lips and life and love even 
unto death! 


II 

This does not seem to have brought us very 
far, does it? What could be more commonplace 
than a declaration that our business as con¬ 
ceived by Jesus is to bring in the kingdom of 
God by teaching! Yet, I venture, the adequate 
recognition of the complete significance of that 
conception of the mission of preaching would 
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transform many a ministry ia America. I can 
think of nothing which I would rather hare 
seize upon the convictions of a boy of mine who 
hoped to enter the service of the church. 

Apparent as this simply stated goal seems to 
be, it has not yet become conspicuous, let alone 
commanding in the ministerial consciousness of 
the church. Passing by those unfortunates who 
seem to conceive the pulpit chiefly as a not too 
painful way of earning a living or as an entry 
into desirable social circles, or as a base from' 
which to launch profitable lecture tours among 
dinner clubs and women’s clubs and other aggre¬ 
gations of the genus homo who in lieu of any¬ 
thing better to do when they get together are 
willing to appear to watch the fervent gushings 
of some oratorical geyser, one is compelled to 
recognize the belittling, infiuence of other objec¬ 
tives on the art of preaching. Some are out for 
a crowd. Their greatest energy is consumed not 
in the discovery of truth which makes men free 
but in the invention of devices which make men 
gape and gossip and giggle and go. They fill 
their bulletin boards with the themes and their 
mouths with the utterances which will enable 
them to compete with Billie Dove and Babe 
Euth and “Scarlet Sister Mary” and other rivals 
for the attention of a generation of overstimu¬ 
lated nerves, overstaffed livers, and under¬ 
nourished brains. They are often good men, 
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earnest men, even brilliant men. But something 
has happened sometime, somewhere to convince 
them that the man who preaches to anything 
less than crowded pews is a failure, and in their 
estimation such failure is not merely a shame 
but a sin. 

Others conceive it their mission to speak com¬ 
fortably to Jerusalem. Life is hard at best and 
the preacher has no business making it any 
harder. So they turn away from all problems, 
eschew all serious discussions, avoid everything 
which sounds like a challenge or rebuke and ad¬ 
minister liberal Sabbath doses of spiritual as¬ 
pirin for the leg-aches of weary social climbers 
and the headaches of tired business men. I heard 
one such the other day. He came a much- 
heralded name. He bore an ingratiating 
manner. His phrases ran as trippingly as rimes 
of Edgar G-uest. He had a great theme. When 
he sat down after forty-five minutes, everybody 
was pleased, pleased with the preacher, with 
themselves, with their neighbors, and apparently 
with God—the kind of a God the preacher 
heralded. But not a serious question had been 
raised or answered, not one moral searchlight 
had been thrown into the surrounding darkness 
of that community, not a word lifted in behalf 
of the men, women, and children whom a com¬ 
placent Industrialism had trodden into the dust 
in order that those who were present might live 
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amid the shaded loveliness of palatial country 
estates. 

The justification of some particular type of 
thinking—^scientific or philosophical or his¬ 
torical—seems to be the chief burdea of other 
homiletic song. One man constitutes himself an 
Apostle of Emergent Evolution. Another is a 
convinced disciple of Behaviorism and his 
audiences are regaled with the sayings, not of 
John Zebedee but of John Watson. The “J” and 
“E” and “Q” of historical criticism get a great 
deal more attention than the Alpha and Omega 
of Revelation. At best people’s minds are in¬ 
formed; at the worst, deformed; almost never 
transformed. 

Perhaps most ubiquitous and iniquitous of all 
is the preaching put at the service of an institu¬ 
tion. A caustic sermon-taster, writing in one 
of our best magazines, said that there is a whole 
class of preachers whose conclusions you can 
predict as soon as they announce a text. “It 
does not matter where or with what subject they 
begin, they are sure to insist that the irresistible 
deduction of all they have to say is that every¬ 
body ought to join the church and support all its 
agencies.” It is difficult to believe that preach¬ 
ing ever becomes quite so woodenly institu¬ 
tionalized as that, but it is not difficult to recog¬ 
nize the truth underlying the hyperbole. Many 
pulpits see almost everything from the stand- 
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point of its effect upon the church. Widely 
separated questions such as marriage and Sun¬ 
day movies, birth control and church federation, 
prohibition and child labor, are almost "wholly 
judged by their effect upon this one institution 
and exalted to homiletic heaven or dismissed to 
the preacher’s hell in accordance "with that judg¬ 
ment. 

Nor can this hurried summary close without a 
recognition that there is quite a considerable 
group in America who conceive it the only task 
of the pulpit to bear witness to certain revealed 
truth. That truth is to accomplish little in the 
way of social regeneration, but merely to justify 
God after awhile in descending in wrath and 
power irresistible to "wipe out the unregenerate 
mass and to set up his everlasting kingdom— 
“What is the appointed charge of the church in 
the world?” asks Campbell Morgan. “It is that 
of evangelizing the world, not converting it!”® 

But suppose, now, that we as preachers began 
to recognize that our stint is to do what we can 
by teaching to bring in the kingdom of God I It 
would immediately redeem us from the tyranny 
of crowds. Of course we should want people— 
but people who came to hear transforming truth, 
not throngs lured by some popular device and 
in a mood which makes them uninterested in 


^ParaUes of the Kingdom. 
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and impervious to the truth. Jesus had crowds 
once, but as he clung steadily to his God-given 
mission he saw those crowds melt away until the 
thousands became hundreds and the hundreds 
fifties and the fifties, ten. And puzzled, almost 
frightened, he turned to the little handful who 
were left saying, “Will ye also go away?” But 
that Teacher laying the foundations of eternal 
truth in the hearts of that little group did more 
for the Kingdom than is being done by popular 
orators who have thousands come and crane and 
laugh and applaud, beholding themselves in the 
glass of humorous and sentimental eloquence, 
and departing forget straightway what manner 
of folk they are. I saw a letter written a little 
while ago by one preacher who was once a crowd 
seeker and crowd getter but has come to a new 
recognition of the uniqueness of his task. “I am 
convinced,” he wrote, “that the church has been 
too long interested in quantity production. The 
result is we have filled our pews and rosters with 
people who are interested only in the same thing 
which increases box-office sales at theaters and 
which led the old Greeks into the market place 
—^merely the promise of novelty and thriUs. 
. . . I am determined to have nothing to do 
with ballyhoo of any sort, with devices that put 
one into competition with the crowd catchers. 
I do not know just where such a program is 
going to take me. Sometimes the horizon is 
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very dark save for the light which shines from a 
distant cross. At any rate I am determined to 
he a fool for Christ’s sake if necessary.” No one 
can predict just what will happen to such a man. 
But certainly his emancipation from the pursuit 
of numbers will set him free to seek souls, 
whether they swarm or are solitary. And that 
is his chief business! 

That there is a ministry of comfort sadly needed 
every preacher who is at the same time a human 
being soon discovers. Most of those in our con¬ 
gregation who have reached maturity are carry¬ 
ing heavy burdens of fear and anxiety, of dis¬ 
appointment and loneliness, and unless they 
hear from us the word of consolation and hope, 
they may be crushed beneath life’s staggering 
load. But even they will find permanent escape 
only as they are brought into harmony with the 
will of God. And when we recognize that most 
of the fears and worries and isolations of the 
world are born out of “man’s inhumanity to 
man” in industry and commerce, in political and 
domestic life, then it immediately becomes ap¬ 
parent that the truest ministry of comfort is 
that which seeks to bring all men under the sway 
of God’s rule of sacrificial love. The preacher 
who awakes a new ideal of honesty and who con¬ 
verts the thieves along the Jericho road is doing 
vastly more for the comfort of society than the 
pulpit grandmother who spends the whole time 
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carrying bandages and Mniment to those who are 
snffering from bandit activities. The prophet, 
after all, is the best physician. The challenger 
may disturb many complacencies and send men 
away from chnrch in a ruffled mood, but he also 
inaugurates that godly sorrow which worketh 
repentance, not to be repented of. 

This conception of the pulpit’s task will re¬ 
deem the preacher from an overabsorption in the 
latest hypotheses of science and the newest 
theories of philosophy. He will not be less 
mentally awake to the thought currents of 
the day but he will recognize that they are 
not his stock in trade. He is the teacher of 
the blessed secrets of the life hid with Christ 
in God, the steward of the mysteries of the king¬ 
dom of heaven." "While scientists experiment 
and philosophers debate he has something to 
communicate which has long passed the period 
of experiment and debate and for which the 
hungry heart of humanity is waiting. Did you 
by any chance see that report of the Star Island 
Unitarian Summer Conference, appearing in the 
Christian Century over the signature of John 
Clarence Petrie, once a Eoman Catholic priest 
but now a minister of the Unitarian com¬ 
munion? One of the main features of that con¬ 
ference was a retreat led by the Eev. William 
Lawrence Sullivan, who too had marched under 
the banner of Eoman Catholicism and had been 
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a Paalist missionary. Doctor SnUivan never 
once mentioned the philosophical-theological de¬ 
bate which had been raging in the Unitarian 
fold. “Out of the depths of his spiritual expe¬ 
rience this man spoke the things of faith. God 
and Christ and the Bible and the soul of man in 
its battle with the forces of evil—^these were 
never argued about, but before the end of the 
week they had become living realities.” Then 
came the final day when ministers arose to tell 
what had happened to them during the retreat. 
All said they had lived a week in the presence of 
God, and so living they made a discovery and 
came to a holy resolution. “Testimony was uni¬ 
versal,” writes Petrie, “that Unitarian ministers 
had been lecturing instead of preaching and the 
resolutions were all to the effect that this must 
stop.” That is a discovery which needs to be 
made and a resolution which must be born in 
Methodism as well as Unitarianism. Both 
events are likely to happen when preachers come 
face to face with the ideal of Jesus as reported 
in the New Testament or incarnate in a living 
soul who has been keeping spiritual company 
with him. 

Not less will the clear mind of Jesus about 
our task deliver us from that worst of all banal¬ 
ities, institutional preaching. Not the church 
but humanity will become our goaL The institu¬ 
tion will be glorified when it truly serves, but 
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unhesitatingly challenged when it exploits. No 
salary or promise of promotion will ever com¬ 
mand our pulpit gifts in the interests of de¬ 
nominational rivalries, or in the exaltation of 
an officialism which, blinded by a passion for 
power, would keep alive churches and church 
agencies which ought to be quietly etherized and 
buried. Neither will our judgments on men and 
issues in political and economic and social and 
international life be bhghted by a perpetual 
reference to their relation to the institution 
which we happen to be serving. Some preaching 
does temporarily hamper institutions by hurt¬ 
ing collections. When ministers try to remold 
thought-patterns, and hitch emotions to the 
ideals of the kingdom of God, millionaires ever 
and anon demonstrate anew that they welcome 
the process quite as little as the proverbial 
camel might rejoice at the attempt to drag him 
through the needle’s eye. But such use of the 
holy office does help to awaken conscience in 
others who are still owners and not owned, and 
it does inspire those reorganizations which are 
often necessary if institutions are to become 
allies of the kingdom of God. 

And, of course, this conception of the 
preacher’s goal deEvers one entirely from the 
transcendental qidetism which threatens to 
creep in upon American Efe from Barthian 
circles abroad and which is utterly disconsolate 
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of human effort as it awaits for a divine apoc¬ 
alypse. If God has summoned us up by preach¬ 
ing to lay the foundation of the kingdom of God 
in the hearts of men, then we are not mere loud 
speakers who have done their work when they 
have made it possible for the last man on earth 
to hear the gospel story. We are colaborers with 
God, and God waits upon our efficiency quite as 
much as we wait upon his revelation. There is 
an urgency upon us which compels us to exert 
ourselves, not merely that a sacred deposit be 
passed on but that we discover its inexhaustible 
implications, pioneer its new and ever-enlarging 
applications and employ those methods which 
shall give it access to the hearts of men and re¬ 
demptive power in all their relations one with 
another. 


Ill 

The preacher’s stint, intelligently and whole¬ 
heartedly accepted, not only will shut blni away 
from perilous diversions and perversions, but 
will shut him up to tasks which he can best do 
and which ought to become his divine specialty. 
It is the paradox of the stint that while it 
narrows, it broadens; while it limits, it emanci¬ 
pates. Amazingly clear become the major in¬ 
terests which demand and deserve attention. As 
plain as day dawns a career in which the way¬ 
faring man, though a fool, ought not to get lost. 
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Evident are the factors -which mnst be mastered 
if the divine goal is to be reached. Briefly, then, 
what -will be the character of the pulpit domi¬ 
nated by such a fixed purpose? 

It -will set itself to know psychology. Com¬ 
pelled to influence human behavior, how can it 
hope to fulfill its mission unless aware of what 
science has revealed concerning the motives 
which determine conduct? “Not by talking 
vaguely about goals and ideals,” says Professor 
Overstreet, “but by finding out quite specifically 
what methods are to be employed,” are we to 
capture attention, -win regard, induce men and 
women to think and act along with us. The 
preacher who is ignorant of psychology is as 
pitiable and useless and almost as dangerous as 
a physician who has a plentiful supply of costly 
drugs on hand, but who hasn’t the slightest idea 
of the reactions which those drugs produce in 
the human system. He will only aggravate the 
iUs he seeks to cure, induce tempers which ought 
never to have arisen and lose to secularism, that 
growing graveyard where preachers’ mistakes 
are buried, many who might have been walking 
the ways of the Kingdom in spiritual health and 
vigor. 

Educational psychology, more commonly 
known as pedagogy, has much to offer the 
preacher. Especially significant is its emphasis 
upon the exploration of the mind of the pupil 
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as an indispensable requisite of successful teach¬ 
ing. In the school the teacher has resort to the 
•written test or the oral quiz or the class discus¬ 
sion as the means of discovering the experiential 
background of the pupil. But however the ex¬ 
ploration is made, he does not, unless he is a 
timeserving dub, attempt to present new ma¬ 
terial until he knows enough of the pupil’s expe¬ 
rience to make the connection of the new and 
the strange -with the old and familiar. Here is 
the significance of the much despised or much 
wasted pastoral visitation and here is the key 
to its conduct. Of the ringing of many bells and 
the shaking of many hands there is no end, and 
much small talk is a weariness to the flesh. But 
a recognition of the opportunity which conscien¬ 
tious, intelligent pastoral calling offers for an 
exploration of the minds of the parish would 
save many pulpits from the oratory which is 
sounding brass and clanging cymbal and would 
equip preachers with the information without 
which no successful ministry of teaching is 
possible. 

Sociology has much to say to the preacher. It 
reveals some of the forces which contend with 
him for the mastery of the souls of men. It also 
indicates a broad Add of complex human rela¬ 
tionships which he must help people see in terms 
of the ■will of God if the kingdom of God is ever 
to come in their lives. A recent writer in a 
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caustic criticism of my home city said: “It is a 
bitter saying among the Pittsburgh minority 
that what the city needs is a few first-class 
funerals. I am not savage enough to subscribe 
to that formula. But Pittsburgh does need one 
large and comprehensive funeral—^it needs to 
bury John Calvin so deep that he will never get 
up again.” It is because so many preachers and 
laymen in the ecclesiastical descent of John Cal¬ 
vin and of John Wesley have never guessed that 
religion has anything to do with sociology and 
kindred fields that so much preaching and listen¬ 
ing have made no contribution to the kingdom 
of God. A brilliant Jewish rabbi, one of my 
very best friends, said to me the other day when 
we were facing and trying to end a social situa¬ 
tion which was inflicting unspeakable hurt upon 
thousands of our fellow citizens, “Day, if the 
Christian pulpits of Pittsburgh had been at 
their business, we would not have such a human 
tragedy on our hands.” 

And, finally, the preacher who accepts this 
limiting but emancipating ideal will need to 
keep alive his mystical as well as his moral fel¬ 
lowship with the Divine. I close with a search¬ 
ing word from Evelyn Underhill; “You are sent 
to a world full of tortured, twisted, driven souls. 
. . • How are you going to show these souls, 
who need it so dreadfully, the joy and the de- 
lightfulness of God and the surrender to God 
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■aniess you hare it yourself?^' “A shallow reli¬ 
giousness, the tendency to be content with a 
bright, ethical piety wrongly called practical 
Christianity, a nice brightly varnished this- 
world faith, seems to me to be one of the ruling 
defects of institutional religion at the present 
time. ... It will only be cheeked if and in 
so far as the clergy are themselves real men of 
prayer, learning to know at first hand and more 
deeply—^and so more and more humbly—^the in¬ 
effable realities to which they have given their 
lives.”* 

* Concerning the Inner Life, E. P, Dutton and Company^, 
Inc. 
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IX 

PLOWING UNDER 
Dan B. Bbummitt 

One of the few things that I remember about 
farming is that the prudent agriculturist now 
and then puts in two sorts of crops which are 
not expected to produce large immediate results. 
Their gains will be indirect, remote, and spread 
over considerable periods of time. 

This is notably true of the cover crop, grown 
primarily to protect the ground during the time 
outside the main-crop season, and to enrich the 
soil when it is plowed under. The catch crop 
may have a small amount of immediate profit, 
though even this also is intended to be a part of 
a farm policy which looks far into the future for 
some of its largest returns. 

For many years I had taken for granted that 
most preachers knew and loved those great books 
which everybody is assumed to have read. But 
in the past five years I have conducted three 
courses with ministers in and out of the sem¬ 
inary, and my eyes have been opened. 

My experience suggests that the average 
young minister is less than adequately con¬ 
versant with the books of accepted cultural 
significance; indeed, he has scarcely nodding ac- 
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quaintanee with even the most obvious of them. 

It is to such improvident preachers that one 
is fairly driven to say: “Try a spell of plowing 
under. Get the trick of reading for its own 
sake. Squander some of your not too precious 
hours in the company of writers who may never 
make you reach for your notebook to set down 
an idea or an illustration for next Sunday. Free 
yourself from the Puritan superstition that 
reading which is not for immediate profit is no 
more than a depraved idling away of God-given 
time.” 

In the ministry, as in aU other callings, a 
minority of practitioners will be found to whom 
such advice would be offensive, as an aspersion 
of their sense of values. But you who have 
watched as I have watched the sales of a certain 
type of book for preachers, sales which reflect 
alike the commercial shrewdness of their ven¬ 
dors and the mental poverty of their buyers, may 
be patient while I suggest a regimen to help 
preachers win their independence from canned 
topical plums and homiletical wooden nutmegs. 

It is fatal to assume that people are so eager 
to respond that they will accept the wares we 
offer, no matter how they are presented. Many 
years ago the late W. L. Watkinson told the stu¬ 
dents of Garrett Biblical Institute that they 
might profitably emulate the concentration 
policy of a certain maker of talcum powder, who 
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advertised, “We coaldn’t improve the powder, 
so we improved the box.” 

And, the less urgent the public’s conscious 
need, the more imperative is the task of captur¬ 
ing its interest. As our homiletics teachers have 
told us, the preacher is to warn, persuade, con¬ 
vict, enlist, comfort, strengthen, instruct, en¬ 
courage. In some of these employments he may 
have no need to win his people’s attention; but 
in others he will make no headway until he can 
provoke an interest which is dormant or other¬ 
wise engaged. 

The preacher of to-day is a minister to his 
own definite group of people, and he must study 
their instincts, habits, strength, beauty, ugli¬ 
ness, hopes, fears, and vaguest reachings after 
God. But these people are not the only ones 
who have suffered. Others have rejoiced. Love 
has come to other men and women; hatred has 
seared their souls, hope has energized, the quest 
of God has by turns allured and dismayed, dread 
has unnerved, every question and every passion, 
good and evil, has been asked and known by the 
unnumbered millions of the past. The preacher 
is working directly with the experiences of a 
hxindred or a thousand men and women, but 
those experiences have been endlessly repeated 
in the stream of human life that has been flow¬ 
ing through ten thousand years of recorded 
time. 
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Paul told Timothy to give attention to read¬ 
ing, meaning first of all, no doubt, Scripture 
reading; and if we are to tahe his instruction on 
this point as inspired, we may temper it by re¬ 
membering that Paul practiced his own com¬ 
mand in a broad and catholic fashion. He could 
quote a Cretan prophet and an Athenian poet; 
when he said ‘'Evil co mmunications cor rupt 
good mann ers,’^ he was borrowing, whether con- 
^iously or no, from a comedy by Menander. 
Many passages in his sermons and letters indi¬ 
cate that he read as widely as he could, and with 
the fruits thereof enriched his preaching. It is 
this Paul whom we may take as authority. We 
might take John Wesley also, who, though he 
loved to call himself a man of one book, not only 
read everything he could lay his hands on, but 
laid hands on much of it in the most literal 
sense, for no man of his time was so assiduous 
an adapter and re-issuer of other men’s words. 

Fortunately for the preacher, the medium of 
his preaching is a language which is written as 
well as spoken. In the long interval between 
Homer and John Masefield every great and 
trivial motion of the human spirit has been put 
into written and printed words, many of them 
noble and memorable words, and now to be had 
in our own language in larger abundance and at 
smaller cost than in any day since the vagrant 
bard sang by the fire in the castle hall the stories 
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of the paist, and earned his supper and his bed 
of straw. 

The easiest and most interesting of all homi¬ 
letic assertions to prove is that which was so 
constantly on the lips of Jesus: “It is like.’' 
Experience increasingly convinces us that there 
are few unique adventures of the soul. 

The preacher who thinks to do without this 
legacy from other days is like an insurance 
agent who scorns the tables of mortality ex¬ 
pectation or the premium rates based thereon; 
he is like the surgeon who ignores the clinic and 
the records of other surgeons’ work. 

To change the figure for a moment, this is true 
of the commonwealth of books, that any new¬ 
comer may attain to citizenship therein much 
more swiftly and at less cost than any other 
sovereign state allows. In truth, he is his own 
court of naturalization; the moment he is able 
to appraise and use his franchise he is a free¬ 
man of the land. 

And I hold, as one of the self-verifying cer¬ 
tainties of this book world, that, once initiated, 
your true booklover must inevitably plan his 
own excursions, and from the start will contrive 
to find his own way about. He may and should 
continue to accept counsel, not without due 
humility and gratitude, and to follow it as seems 
to him prudent. But love, whether of maidens 
or of books, is ever impatient of authority. 
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Reading, like kissing, goes by favor—as it 
should. 

All that is needed at this moment is to point 
the way for a little distance into an enchanted 
land. But that may he no small service, if the 
reader who knows his need is willing to accept 
the proffered help. For the land of books is an 
enchanted land. No true preacher may scorn 
its bread-and-butter values, but if he come to it 
for bread-and-butter usefulness alone, for quick 
sermon-stuff and clever tags of unrelated 
thoughts, snappy paragraphs and showy illus¬ 
trations, his punishment will be that he will get 
what he came for—^and nothing over! But if he 
yields himself to the potent spell of the land, he 
will many times forget what it was in his 
preacher task that set him to searching; and he 
win wander widely, without consciously choos¬ 
ing a destination, through its ever-changing 
scenery. And his reward shall be that the bread- 
and-butter stuff which he forgot shall neverthe¬ 
less be his. But he will have it, not as he ex¬ 
pected before the spell came over him; it will be 
richer, more usable, more apt to his need, with 
every excursion he makes into the alluring 
places as yet unexplored. 

Much of the preacher’s reading will be done 
with reference to results hoped for in a future 
which all too rapidly is becoming the present. 
He must consider next Sunday’s sermon, and the 
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following Sunday and all of the other Sundays 
between now and vacation. Such reading he 
cannot forego, and at the peril of his preaching 
soul he win neglect it or skimp it. 

Nevertheless, when he has done this, and when 
he has attended to the multitudinous details and 
demands of his pastoral office, he will somehow 
find time for the growing of these other crops, 
the catch crop and the cover crop, whose pur¬ 
pose is not an immediate return in usable knowl¬ 
edge and ideas, but the fructifying of all his 
future ministry. 

For the sake of definiteness, let me put myself 
in the place of the preacher who, proposing to 
grow a crop for plowing under, is making cer¬ 
tain resolutions to that end. 

«In my reading which is not for immediate 
public use,” he says to himself, “I will highly 
discourage any tendency I find in myself to be¬ 
come a pulpit authority on any name, great or 
small, of the literary world. I will not so satur¬ 
ate myself in Browning or Tolstoy or Eddie 
Guest or William James or Walt Whitman as 
to weary'my people with the facility and espe¬ 
cially the frequency of my references to these 
men’s words.” It is possible for hearers to be¬ 
come tired of Jeans and Eddington and, indeed, 
even of Shakespeare. 

A few summers ago the usual Shakespearean 
festival at Stratford was closing. The actors, 
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drawn from many parts of the world, were going 
away, uplifted by the privilege which had been 
theirs of playing Shakespearean rdles in Shake¬ 
speare’s own town. The audiences had scattered, 
after their various thrills over their share in the 
celebration from the other side of the footlights. 
Only one man was staying behind—^the property 
man of Stratford theater. Whatever others felt, 
he was satiated with Shakespeare, and one of 
the lingering members of the last play’s cast ob¬ 
served him as he paused before a bust of the 
bard. “Props,” shaking his fist under the nose 
of this counterfeit presentment, was heard to 
say in tones of deep disgust, “I’ll teach you to 
write plays!” 

Some of the congregations sitting under cer¬ 
tain preachers might be pardoned if they were 
caught shaking their fists under the photograph 
of a beloved pastor and saying, “I’U teach you to 
quote Browning!” 

“I will remember in this sort of reading,” says 
my resolving preacher, “that I have the oppor¬ 
tunity to become the literary leader of my 
people.” The old distinction, dimmed for a gen¬ 
eration or two, is coming back. Once the 
preacher was the cleric, the only writer in the 
parish. He was the parson, because he was the 
truly literate person. 

When all gained the ability to read and write, 
his distinction as the cleric diminished, and, 
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when all could go to school to other teachers, his 
dignity as the dominie suffered an eclipse. 

But now, because to-day’s education for most 
people is becoming increasingly a thing of bread 
and butter, of preparation for specific occupa¬ 
tions, the preacher may find in his congregation 
many people who, though they have degrees of 
one sort or another, are quite obviously posses¬ 
sors of no more than a one-sided and highly 
specialized education. So the preacher may 
know himself once again, if not as the only edu¬ 
cated individual in the parish, yet as the most 
liberally developed teacher and scholar, the one 
genuine literate person among many sorts of 
experts. 

This will be to him a great advantage; the 
range of his reading may be so wide and the 
range of his interests so broad that every 
specialist in his parish will look to him for 
guidance in every other avenue of the truly edu¬ 
cated man’s activities except his own narrowed 
byway. 

“I will become a child again,” my preacher 
resolves, “and I will remember, and so far as I 
have opportunity I will reread those books 
which from time to time in the very beginnings 
of my reading life touched off in me something 
new, something eagerly and quickly responsive. 
So I will make the acquaintance once more of 
Oliver Twist and Ivanhoe and Tom Sawyer and 
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Loma Doone and Jean Valjean and The Vir¬ 
ginian. 

“I will find time to browse again among the 
masterpieces which were almost spoiled for me 
in my earlier acquaintance with them, because 
they were set as tasks by unimaginatiTe school¬ 
masters. I will invite once more that first fine, 
careless rapture of discovery which comes to all 
of us once or twice in our youth, and we are one 
with Keats in saying, ‘Then felt I like some 
watcher of the skies when a new planet swims 
into his ken.’ ” 

Again resolving, “I will take all the con¬ 
sequences—scientific, theological, human—of 
whatever reading I do. This is a resolution full 
of risk, but the risk must he taken. I will let 
nature take its course, and will not ask it to 
stop, nor insist that it shall change its processes, 
the moment it has served my little purpose. The 
very glasses by which I am able to read this page 
and to see my familiar surroundings were pre¬ 
scribed by the oculist and ground by the optician 
in accordance vrith certain facts of light. I ac¬ 
cept the spectacles, and I am therefore bound to 
accept the spectacle which the starry heavens 
presents, and to believe that in their remotest 
galaxies they also are governed by the same im¬ 
mutable laws. 

“I win not be so provincial that the ether 
waves would mock my narrowness if I should 
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let it crop up the moment that I tune out my 
radio set. It is impossible for us to turn off the 
flow of knowledge or emotion or conviction the 
moment it has sprinkled our own fifty-foot 
patches of front yard. The man who prays for 
rain must be willing to accept all the conse¬ 
quences of Ms answered prayer, and the man 
who prays for knowledge must have the same 
readiness to receive what may he involved in the 
knowledge he has asked for.’^ 

CMcago has a new beacon for the pilots of the 
air. Its millions of candle power projects the 
beam of light so powerfully that theoretically it 
could be seen three hundred miles away. But at 
that distance the straight-line rays are fifteen 
miles above the earth, more than twice as Mgh 
as the boldest altitude seeker has ever climbed. 
The curving earth drops away from the beam, 
and the aviator must get witMn a hundred miles 
of the light before its rays can reach him, even 
from four miles above the ground. 

When the beacon’s brilliant beam flashes 
across the tabernacle at Zion City, Illinois, half 
a mile or more above the roof, its very altitude 
mocks the General Overseer as he thunders forth 
his favorite dogma that the earth is flat. 

So one might suggest that a preacher who will 
read psychology for Ms mind’s enrichment will 
not stop reading when the subject forces him to 
a new estimate of revivals, a new appreciation 
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of the complexity of human moods and disposi¬ 
tions. He cannot be a new psychologist all the 
week and a naive simplifier of the complicated 
things we call conscience and conduct when he 
gets into his pulpit. 

“I will try to make my reading sufficiently 
well-balanced, to resolve once more, so that out 
of it I shall get something of the world’s four 
supremely great stories: the story of human 
deeds, which constitutes history; the story of 
human knowledge, which constitutes science; 
the story of human creativeness, which consti¬ 
tutes art; and the story of human experience, 
which constitutes literature. 

“I will beware,” resolving again, “in my read¬ 
ing for investment, of that snobbery of provin¬ 
cialism which shuts out those who do not pro¬ 
nounce every shibboleth exactly as I do. I will 
try not to be so narrow as to exclude from my 
literary concern any writer who has anything 
whatever to say, by the cheap and short-sighted 
excuse, ‘He followeth not us.’ 

“Therefore I will not let others make up for 
me an Index Expurgatorius. I will not be 
classed either with the highbrows or the low¬ 
brows. I vdll reread, if I wish. Uncle Remus 
and The Lady or the Tigerf For reasons wholly 
personal I will myself exclude some who are of 
my theology, ethnology, politics, and literary 
clan; and I vrill hold fellowship, if I choose, 
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with others who to certain of my fellow tribes¬ 
men are anathema. 

“I will seek to guide my interest so that my 
reading shall be not merely symmetrical as to 
its themes, but so that it may help me to feel the 
life about me as being something greater than 
those overlapping or limited loyalties which of 
necessity and choice I profess. That is to say, 
I want my reading to show me a world which is 
more than a Methodist world, or more than an 
American world. I want it to be a revelation of 
religions, and yet I mean to read in regions 
where religion as such is not even mentioned. 
I do not intend to read so that either modernism 
or orthodoxy or success or revolt shall be 
crammed down my intellectual throat, wiUy- 
nilly.” 

I am no Insistent pleader for ‘literary” 
preaching. Some few men have skill enough to 
fuse a sermon and a book review into an utter¬ 
ance unlike the conventional idea of either, but 
new and meaningful. And another few can 
charm us with their wealth of literary aware¬ 
ness and allusion; they take us on personally 
conducted tours of Hardy and Keats and Brown¬ 
ing and Dostoievsky. But I do not see their 
tribe increasing, nor hear any insistent demand 
that it shall increase. 

There is a better thing in store for the Ameri¬ 
can pulpit—^and by consequence for the Ameri- 
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can pew. I have faith in the increase of a race 
of preachers who are at home alike in the litera¬ 
ture of their gospel and the literature of all 
sorts and conditions of men. Such preachers 
will find in other books what some folks would 
not accept if found in the Bible; they will have 
verified the Bible from a thousand other books, 
and will have tested the reality of a thousand 
other books by the Bible’s touchstone of sim¬ 
plicity, reality, and profound understanding of 
the human heart. 

It is one of the recurring mysteries of the soil, 
that now and then some grain or flower or shrub 
or treeling will be found springing up from 
crops long harvested, or from seeds never so 
much as sown. 

If you would trace the newcomer, you may 
need to go several seasons back. The seed sur¬ 
vived, wind-driven, bird-born or fallen from a 
neighbor’s wagon, or shattered from the ripened 
grain. It lay dormant, until one spring the plow 
broke up a bit of new ground, or we had un¬ 
usual conditions of weather, or a fidd was left 
fallow. Then one day we noticed the stranger, 
unbidden and unexpected, but making itself 
very much at home. 

Far oftener, and much more happily, since not 
so much of the result will be weeds, the ideas and 
similitudes, the unreckoned vitalities of the 
preacher’s “aimless” reading, never harvested, 
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but ploT^ed under, will spring up, not only un¬ 
bidden, but alive and at borne in the very time of 
bis need. 

He will find bimself with a tbeme, or a pulpit, 
or an occasion, wbicb evokes tbe thing be sup¬ 
posed be bad forgotten; forces be does not sus¬ 
pect will be at work; and from tbeir uncoerced 
activities be will have a new parable for bis 
people’s ears, a new warning or comfort for 
tbeir hearts, or a new access of tbe power wbicb, 
like prayer, will bind Mm and bis people as with 
gold chains about the feet of God. 
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PEEACHING TO THE MIND AND HEAET 
Elwood Eowsey 

The sermon must enter the laboratory of 
men’s souls. Religion is rooted in the intellect 
and the feelings. The preacher must keep in 
mind the intellectual and emotional nature of 
his hearers. His preaching must be intellectu¬ 
ally emotional. Each age makes its own in¬ 
tellectual demands, and no age has demanded 
more than our own. Whether it be in the first 
or twentieth centuiy, the challenge has ever 
been to the entire capacity and potentiality of 
man. 

In the first century, Peter experienced the de¬ 
veloping scope of God’s will and work in the 
world as he had seen it revealed in Jesus Christ, 
and his answer to the challenge was in the form 
of an interrogation: “Who was I that I could 
withstand God?” In contrasting that age with 
our own, someone has said: “The age when the 
sunbeams were the golden arrows of Apollo is 
very far removed from the age in which we 
measure the wave lengths and count the vibra¬ 
tions of light.” 

Whatever changes the centuries may have 
wrought, we stm affirm that no other intellect- 
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nal or moral revelation is comparable to that 
which was wrought by the teaching and the life 
of Jesus Christ. What was there about this 
Man—^his method and his message—^that in¬ 
spired men to love him, to serve him, and will¬ 
ingly to live for him or die for him? If we can 
discover these elements of his life, it will no 
longer be a mystery how such a Man inspired a 
group to undertake so stupendous a task as that 
of converting the world to the Christian reli¬ 
gion. 

How many prophets, had they stood with 
Jesus in the days of Ms flesh, would have said 
that Christianity seemed destined to have no 
destiny? To battle against odds was the mighty 
mission of those who would reveal Jesus to the 
hearts and minds of men. 

Whether the progress of Christianity was due 
to emotional influence or to an intellectual 
process, it at least cut its way through the diffl- 
culties that sought its capture. It is wdl that 
we catch up this exhibition of faith, knowledge, 
and feeling, for it has been aptly said that “faith 
whose fruit is transcendent goodness, is rooted 
in essential truth.” Christianity inherited 
Judaism and the Hebrew Scriptures, the Old 
Testament and Old Testament views, and 
though we And in this record the story of crea¬ 
tion, we cannot find the faintest flickerings of 
the light of science. The Hebrew’s universe was 
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flat. Heaven was above him; hell was beneath 
him. The windows of heaven were opened to 
fertilize the earth with rains and snows. Our 
earth was the center of the universe. 

The flrst-century Christians lived in an un¬ 
scientific or prescientific age. Even the philos¬ 
ophers, the intellectuals who lived withdrawn in 
the peace of their self-content, knew little or 
nothing about science as we understand it to¬ 
day. 

Science has brought us a changed view of the 
universe. It has lengthened our conception of 
time. It has broadened our world and dis¬ 
covered new worlds around us. It has knit to¬ 
gether in one great union the majesty, the power, 
and the glory of God. 

The law of the extension of the universe in 
space, the extension of the universe in time, the 
antiquity of man, the doctrine of evolution, the 
discoveries of geology—these and other con¬ 
siderations never troubled the preachers of the 
first century. These are intellectual questions 
that must concern the modern preacher. He will 
have to answer the question: Is science an ally 
or an enemy of religion? Is there a real contra¬ 
diction, or is it imaginary? 

This Christianity that survived the martyr’s 
ax, this Christianity that went forth under per¬ 
secution, preaching the Word, this Christianity 
that withstood the jabs of the learned and the 
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jeers of the ralgar—^is it possible for this Chris¬ 
tianity to evolve and develop itself in an age of 
science? 

WiU Christianity in the future become ex¬ 
tinct, or will it grow stalwart? Is Christianity 
a hindrance or a handicap in an age of science? 
Should science be hostile to Christianity, or 
should Christianity be hostile to science? 

It is my conviction that a great deal of our 
difficulty is due to the ignorance of the scientist 
and the ignorance of the religionist. When the 
scientist knows more about religion and the reli¬ 
gionist knows more about science, many of our 
difficult problems will have found their own 
solution. A greater knowledge on the part of 
the preacher and the scientist will tend to make 
a covenant between allies rather than a truce 
between enemies. 

The modern preacher will discover that he has 
not escaped the problems of the first century; 
he has merely added to them the problems of the 
twentieth century. A narrow nationalism and a 
crude traditionalism have from the beginning 
hindered the individual and the race. 

Our problems are legion, and since every gen¬ 
eration must rethink its great problems, our in- 
teUigenee is challenged. To refuse to believe is 
no excuse for not believing. We must be able to 
give a reason for the hope that is within us. We 
defeat the purpose of the Creator when we 
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struggle in darkness, refusing to accept the 
light. 

Our reyerence for truth rather than tradition¬ 
alism, our sympathy for the great world pro¬ 
gram of Christ as a substitute for our narrow 
nationalism, our appropriation of the contribu¬ 
tions of the scientist, the philosopher and the 
religionist have opened to us a new intellectual 
world. 

Dr. William KeUey Wright, in his Student’s 
Philosophy of Religion, says: ‘‘The time is past 
when thinking men and women can either accept 
or reject religion uncritically. The Age of Faith 
when persons could be led through simple and 
childlike trust to accept religious teachings un¬ 
questionably, has passed away. No reasonable 
person can think it wrong to doubt or to ask for 
the reasons why he should believe, and, on the 
other hand, the time has ceased when anyone 
who knows anything about the subject tries to 
explain away our religion by attributing its 
origin to fraud and superstition.”^ 

The preacher who is intellectually honest will 
be unable to give forth a catechetical “Yes” or 
“No.” It is no longer sufficient, it will no longer 
satisfy. The modern mind should embark on an 
intellectual quest, and in so far as the truth of 
science and the trust of religion (or more espe¬ 
cially the teachings of Jesus) helps men to ac- 

'The Macmillsn Company. 
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complish this end, it is to be reverenced, appreci¬ 
ated, and appropriated. 

Why should an honest mind shy off at the re¬ 
construction of theology, or the reconstruction 
of science? Let us know the truth, that the 
truth may make us free. We preach the same 
gospel, but it must be delivered in a new en¬ 
vironment, with an ever-changing and an ever- 
expanding background. A message with an in¬ 
tellectual appeal must grow out of a modern in¬ 
terpretation of our times. We will not throw 
away any of the good things of yesterday; 
neither will we attempt to defend or perpetuate 
a form or shell from which the spirit has de¬ 
parted. Not because it is old, not because it is 
new, but because it is true. That must be our 
controlling purpose and passion. 

Such a gospel has the inherent power to bring 
to fruition that peace and good will which in¬ 
dicates that we love God whom we have not seen 
because we love our neighbor whom we have 
seen. Such a gospel, intelligently proclaimed, 
will not only keep us from slipping back into 
barbarism; it will advance us in our forward 
march to brotherhood. It will remove the scales 
of blindness from the eyes of our soul, and we 
will see the glorious day when above all nations 
stands humanity, and above all humanity, the 
God and Father of us all. 

Such preaching will develop a generation, not 
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only fit to live, but fit to Eve with. Intellectual 
difficulties will melt like the skyline of a great 
city as the mighty ships put out to an ever 
larger, broader and deeper sea. The modern 
preacher and the modern scientist alike should 
not hesitate to change their minds if it promises 
greater truth. 

Both should approach their tasks with mutual 
understanding, with mutual sympathy, for 
mutual benefits. We acknowledge our indebted¬ 
ness to the great Christian scholars; we respect 
those who have given us varied hypotheses. We 
are inheritors of their patience and persever¬ 
ance,* therefore we are debtors to those who have 
given us in the past that which makes for a 
more glorious present. If the steps they took 
and the steps we are taking bring us closer to 
truth, we are making progress. 

To jump at conclusions is often to miss the 
truth, and to miss truth is to misuse truth. 

The Bible is a record of the spiritual disasters 
and achievements as warning, instruction, and 
inspiration for our lives. We do not need to de¬ 
fend the Bible; we need intelligently to under¬ 
stand it. We are teaching science in our high 
schools and colleges to-day. The young men and 
women are not graduated until they have 
secured a certain number of credits in desig¬ 
nated departments. We must expect, under 
such a process, to develop a generation of scien- 
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tiflc minds, and once they start this eternal 
quest, not even the dogmatism of the church 
•will be able to stop them. 

It would be unfortunate for this generation 
to give up their science or their religion. It is 
therefore the intellectual duty of the present-day 
preacher to bring these allies together rather 
than to split the forces and array them on field 
of battle. Intellectual questioning does not pre¬ 
clude an active practical faith. It issues in a 
faith that is the essence of the highest reality. 
It brings us an experience that unlocks the door 
of an aspiring, achieving mind. 

The process helps us to separate that which is 
temporary from that which is eternal. Who 
would care to issue a dogmatic prophecy as to 
what will happen to creeds and liturgies in the 
future? With more certainty we might proph¬ 
esy the continued value of strengthening the 
things that remain—^faith, hope, and love. In 
religion we walk by sight and insight. “Our 
religion,” says Doctor Baillie, “must be born 
of and nourished by the fullest daylight of 
human intelligence.” 

Thus the modern preacher finds himself con¬ 
fronted with the task of preaching intelligently 
under such changing and challenging conditions 
as I have attempted briefly to set forth. The 
modern preacher must face not only the changes 
that challenge the intellect in matters of science 
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and theology; he must intelligently face a new 
industrialism. The industrial world in which 
he lives and the industrial people to whom he 
ministers will touch his heart and challenge his 
head. 

An intelligent sociology is as necessary to the 
welfare of society as is an intelligent theology. 
The factory has some things to teach the church, 
and the preacher who sedis to be helpful will 
make a diligent effort to understand. The work¬ 
ingman (he will discover) is not nearly so much 
interested in the poverty of Job as he is in the 
cause of his own poverty. The slavery of Joseph 
is not so alarming as the modern slavery that 
breaks the brain and brawn of multitudes of the 
under-privileged toilers. It is well to preach 
humbleness and meekness, but never as a smoke¬ 
screen behind which injustice and greed prosper 
at the expense of those who are paralyzed by a 
system over which they have no control. The 
church can no longer convince the worker that 
it is serious in preaching an intelligent gospel of 
brotherhood if at the same time it defends by 
silence or argument honeycombed industrial 
autocracy. 

As Christian citizens we must never submit 
to a civilization that insists upon an industrial 
order that is more severe than serfdom. A 
man’s spiritual nature will suffer when he is not 
treated as a person with a capacity to feel and 
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to think with certain inalienable rights of choice. 
Such is not possible when a man who has given 
fifteen or twenty years of his life to an institu¬ 
tion can be discarded at a moment’s notice at 
the mere whim of his superior. 

Intelligent preaching will make us anxious to 
know the condition under which men must earn 
their daily bread, and the benefit the church can 
be in helping them to find the right solution to 
many of their baffling problems. When we get 
more heaven on earth, the earth will get more 
interested in heaven. In order to get up to 
heaven we must bring heaven down to earth. 
The inquiring preacher will discover that the 
factory is just as close to the church as the 
church is to the factory, and if he will dis¬ 
turb himself to the extent of seeking some 
lessons in the mines and mills, he may see 
that the church has left the people, and not that 
the people have left the church. Many groups 
will offer the preacher as many solutions to this 
disturbing policy. The industrial leader who is 
more interested in profits than in people, will 
say: “The preacher is not a business man; he 
should not talk economics. Let him preach the 
Bible; we will run the mines and mills.” 

Should the preacher keep silent while serfdom 
and slavery refuse bread for the body and beauty 
for the soul? Will the churcb cease to champion 
the cause of the unfortunate, or will she con- 
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tinue to open the eyes of the blind, nnstop the 
ears of the deaf, and give balm to the broken 
souls of civilization? Will selfishness destroy 
selfishness? Will shortsightedness cure short¬ 
sightedness? We must distinguish between our 
rights to impose doctrines and our right to share 
life. The former we have no right to do; the 
latter we have no reason for not doing. The 
preacher will be called upon to meet in the spirit 
of Jesus the pressure of interest groups. By 
“the pressure of interest groups” I mean organ¬ 
ized combines that prevent the operation of the 
spirit of Jesus in our modern society. Until this 
attitude is changed and the spirit of Jesus is 
accepted, the kingdom of God cannot come to its 
fullest and finest fruition. 

With such a problem threatening the very 
framework of Christian living, with selfishness 
and greed seeking to give the church an opiate, 
will the church lead, or will she be content to 
follow? As a follower the church is a failure; 
as a leader the gates of heU cannot prevail 
against her. In the spirit of Christ and in the 
strength of God the preacher must go forth to 
battle. He cannot “side in” with the man who 
is interested in war because he makes money out 
of war; he cannot condone a man’s economic 
theory when it produces profits at the cost of 
principle; he must reveal the truth of God as it 
was manifested and dramatized in Christ, for in 
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this truth, he Tvill find unity and fellowship in 
service. 

The preacher should not be a partisan poli¬ 
tician. An unscrupulous politician will say to 
the minister, “Preach the Bible; stick to your 
text, , and we will take care of politics.” And 
some preachers accept the illusion. Certainly, 
no preacher should be a promoter of party 
politics for personal gain; neither should he 
evade his relationship to social, personal, and 
civic righteousness. 

It is not party; it is principle. It is because 
many of us have allowed this passion to be 
chilled, that the church has become a voice cry¬ 
ing in the night. 

Can you conceive of a God who is interested in 
personal salvation without any interest in social 
righteousness? When will the Bps of the 
prophets of God become vocal again? If our 
intelligence is to be beneficial to both preacher 
and people, we need not only a freedom of the 
press; we need a freedom of the pulpit. 

“It is useless,” says Dr. Harris E. Kirk, “to 
expect society to heal its own hurt by any means 
it possesses. Its laws but reflect its desires, and 
where those laws are too far in advance of its 
powers and intentions, they become mere in¬ 
vitations to lawlessness. 

“The matter comes back to the leadership of 
the church, and the power that is to save us is 
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a holy sacrificial love. A gospel that trans¬ 
formed the Corinthians into saints of God and 
turned the currents of the Middle Ages from cor¬ 
ruption into new life and spiritual vigor, 
brought forth our modern free institutions and 
established our religious traditions, can again 
transform the life of peoples into communities 
of worshipers, children of light and of the resur¬ 
rection.”^ 

What is the place of the emotions in such a 
procedure? Our emotionalism should be in¬ 
tellectually controlled. Religion is rooted in the 
feelings. Our emotions help us to feel after God, 
if haply we may find him. We do find that he is 
not far from any of us. Feeling is a constituent 
element of the human soul. Our feelings give a 
warm, friendly glow to our rather cold intel¬ 
lectual processes. Our emotional appeals should 
grow out of our intellectual problems. We see 
the problem, and then as we see the ideal hope 
attained, our emotions are aroused and our feel¬ 
ings thrill us and move us. 

Doctor Merrington says: “The reality of the 
self is not proved merely from the side of 
thought; it is also felt” 

Safe emotionalism grows out of an intellectual 
grasp. Professor WiUiam James says: “It is 
absolutely hopeless to attempt to demonstrate 

xprom The Spirit of Protestantism. Cokesbury Press. 
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by purely intellectual processes the nature of 
the inner life.” 

Benjamin Kidd goes so far as to say that the 
great secret of the coming age of the world is 
that civilization rests not on reason, but on emo¬ 
tion. I do not care to follow his thought here 
other than to suggest a phrase that he uses over 
and over again—“the influence of the emotion 
of an ideal.” 

The preacher should give emphasis in his 
preaching to the influence of the emotion of an 
ideal which will make the listener cling to that 
inner quality which, when lost, leaves life cold 
and worthless. It is the emotion of an ideal, 
properly directed, that lifts life to high and 
happy heights. It brings into being inner vision 
that makes man discontent with present accom¬ 
plishments. He moves ever in quest of noble 
vistas and victories. 

It is emotion of an ideal that brings comfort 
and satisfaction to the scientist who has dis¬ 
covered one of nature’s hidden secrets. It is this 
emotion of an ideal that thrills the artist when 
his accomplishments are recognized. It is the 
emotion of an ideal that strengthens the heart 
of the preacher and sends him out with a new 
understanding of God and man and the uni¬ 
verse. It is the emotion of an ideal that sends 
him on into the ages in quest of a city whose 
builder and maker is God. 
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So, says Benjamin Ejtdd: “It has been the 
emotion of the ideal which has brought to the 
harvest of action the sonls of aU the leaders of 
all the causes which have been since the world 
began. 

“How to organize this illimitable cause under 
the conditions of the modern world is the prob¬ 
lem before the human spirit. The master fact 
of the social integration is that the science of 
power and civilization is the science of. the pas¬ 
sion for the ideal. The passion for the ideal is 
the passion of perfection which is the passion 
for God.”^ 

As the preacher contemplates his task of 
preaching to the mind and the heart, it is 
strengthening to go back to the teaching and 
preaching of Jesus—to see anew his intellectual 
insight, as well as his deep and controlled feel¬ 
ings. Jesus had the truth from the source of 
truth. He had constructive insight. He had the 
vision, the mind, and the emotion that are so 
greatly needed by the ministers and the laymen 
of our generation. 

There has been a great deal of speculation 
recently as to what Jesus would say and do if 
he were to occupy a modern pulpit. Let us hope 
that he does occupy our modern pulpits; but if 
he were here in the flesh, I am sure he would 

^The Science of Power, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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identify himself with humanity, and his service 
with the service of humanity. We would find 
him in the schools for crippled children, in the 
infirmaries, the hospitals, the schools for the 
blind, the deaf and the dumb. He would be 
found near the tired women at the mills, and 
the despondent men in the mines—at the feasts 
and at the frolics. 

His consideration would be for the forum and 
the factory, those in joy and those in sorrow. 
We would discover him doing good to all classes, 
under all conditions of life. Christ would be 
sharing with us the Abundant Life. His effort 
would not be to stint or to destroy but to fulfill 
by filling full. 

He would be striving to have labor and leis¬ 
ure, Christianity and business, allies and not 
enemies. He would teach us the value of bread, 
beauty and brotherhood. He would dramatize 
the effect of Love in Action as the working-form 
of God on earth. He would teach us that pre¬ 
pared places were for prepared people—that the 
kingdom of God was within us and that heaven 
was conquered territory. He would love the 
sinner and loathe his sin; he would be patient 
with the erring, the ignorant, and the unfor¬ 
tunate. He would oppose injustice, selfishness, 
and hypocrisy in high or low places, in church 
or state, in institutions of wealth or establish¬ 
ments of poverty. He would prove the value of 
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Ms teacMngs by the life he lived and the service 
he rendered. 

May I challenge you and myself to be honest, 
earnest ambassadors as we preach to the mind 
and heart of hungering humanity? Our cause 
is a great cause. Much depends on us. When 
we are called upon to watch, may we never be 
caught asleep. When indifference would chain 
us fast, may the vision of wMtened fields drive 
us ever and ever toward the center of God’s will 
and wort. 

'When Jesus came to Golgotha, they hanged him on 
a tree, 

They drove great nails through hands and feet, and 
made a Calvary; 

They crowned Mm with a crown of thorns, red 
were his wounds and deep. 

For those were crude and crud days, and human 
flesh was cheap. 

When Jesus came to Birmingham, they simply 
passed Him by, 

They never hurt a hair of him, they only let biTn 
die; 

For men had grown more tender, and they would 
not give him pain, 

They only just passed down the street and left him 
in the rain. 

Still Jesus cried: ^Forgive them, for they know not 
what they do,’ 

And still it rained the winter rain, and drenched 
him Ihrough and through; 
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The crowds went home and left the streets without 
a soul to see, 

And Jesus crouched against the wall, and cried for 
Calvary.”^ 

If indifference crucifies him afresh in our city 
streets, the preaching of our generation will 
have lost its appeal to the mind and heart. 

May the “Christ of Every Road” help us to 
carry the load as colaborers in his ministry of 
redemption. 

^ From The Sorrows of God. By Studdert Kennedy. Rich¬ 
ard £. Smith, Inc. 
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XI 

IS RELIGION GOOD NEWS? 

STANiiEX High 

It seems to be widely agreed that the man in 
the street these days wants religion but not the 
church. Observers inside the church and out of 
it report that religious interest is probably more 
widespread now than it has ever been, and 
eeclesiasticism closer to insolvency. The church, 
like the stock market, is hitting new lows—^not 
for the year, but for all time. Send a religious 
appraiser into any department of the life of the 
average denomination and he will, with little 
question, come out with the same depressing 
report. Let him go into the department of evan¬ 
gelism. What will he find? Well, he will find 
aU kinds of ultra-modern, ultra-scientific 
methods of evangelism worked out, with labor¬ 
atory nicety, down to the last chart and the last 
entry in the card-index. But he won’t find, in 
my estimation, any very great abundance of that 
kind of life or that kind of results that might 
have had significance in the eyes of such an expe¬ 
rienced judge of things religious as, let us say, 
John Wesley or Dwight L. Moody. As a matter 
of fact, the church seems to be keeping pac^ 
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numerically, with the growth of our population. 
But that means, in brief, that though it is hold¬ 
ing its own it is making no appreciable progress 
toward that complete evangelization which was 
once its aim. 

Or let the religious appraiser go into session 
with the executives of the church’s various 
benevolent boards. He will find despondency 
and desperation. There was a time when the 
vitality of a congregation was measured, to a 
considerable extent, in terms of its benevolent 
giving. Measured by that standard to-day the 
results would be far from encouraging. The 
religion that the church represents, whatever 
else it is, appears to be less than ever of the giv¬ 
ing kind. 

For this situation panaceas of various sorts 
are offered. It is suggested, for example, that 
what the church most sorely needs is more ade¬ 
quate advertising. Prophets of this panacea 
declare that all would be well if we got our reli¬ 
gion into larger type. Personally I know very 
little about advertising, but I have discovered 
two things about advertising salesmen. First, 
they know their product. Second, they desire 
almost passionately to see it in use. It is likely 
that church advertising may fail as a panacea 
because the advertisers are not familiar enough 
with the product. As a matter of fact, the prob¬ 
lem of the church is probably less on the display 
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end than on the delivery end. The multitudes 
of people who pass the portals of our churches 
are familiar enough with the product that we 
profess to dispense. They are not altogether cer¬ 
tain, however, that it will come as advertised. 
For that reason they are indifferent. 

The second panacea that has its school of 
prophets is that of church union. I am of course 
one hundred per cent in favor of church union, 
but I doubt very much if an amalgamation of 
our ecclesiastical machinery will solve the prob¬ 
lems that confront the church. The great peril 
in such a union is the machinery that it would 
create, for then with such magnificent ma¬ 
chinery so well oiled and running so smoothly 
we would he likely to be more absorbed in watch¬ 
ing the wheels go around than attending to 
things that the machine was designed to pro¬ 
duce. One of these days Protestantism may be 
joined together in one vast fellowship. But that 
achievement, in my estimation, will come only 
when it has back of it a spiritual dynamic as 
vital and as moving as that which first caused 
the churches to disunite. 

There is a third cure-all that has its prophets. 
We are told that the church’s lagging spiritual 
vitality would be restored if church members in¬ 
creased their benevolent giving. I am quite 
aware of the record of tragedy that is being 
written these days across the world because 
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Christians here at home are no longer so much 
concerned as they once were for the spiritual 
welfare of others, I think it is safe to take this 
decreased concern for others as a sign of a de¬ 
clined spiritual vitality in ourselves. That sit¬ 
uation, I do not believe, would be solved if we 
merely increased our gifts. The fundamental 
problem is not the declined giving of the church 
but the declined religious vitality of which that 
decreased benevolence is merely a symptom. 

There are many other panaceas, and perhaps 
it may not be amiss to offer one of our own. It 
may be that the decreased vitality of Protestant¬ 
ism is due, after all, not to the fact that the 
church is not religious, but to the fact that it is 
not religious enough. It should have a salutary 
effect upon us who boast of our Modernism that 
it is chiefly in Fundamentalist circles that the 
church seems to retain its fullest measure of 
vitality. The Fundamentalists may outrage our 
scientific attitude toward the material world, 
but they, more than most Modernists, appear to 
be able to get things done in a practical, life¬ 
changing way in the world that is spiritual. As 
Modernists we are so open-minded that no one 
knows exactly what we believe to-day, and every 
one is certain that we vdll believe something else 
to-morrow. We are adepts at the business of 
giving so-called religious counsel on a vast num¬ 
ber of incidental questions. We seem to be 
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singularly inept in counseling people on those 
fundamental questions that are in every man’s 
soul and will persist long after to-day’s secular 
issues are disposed of and forgotten. 

The church, in my opinion, will discover the 
way out when it rediscovers Christ and re-estab- 
Hshes an experience of him in the lives of its 
members. Fundamentally the church is neither 
a forum nor a social center nor a Sunday-morn¬ 
ing culture club. It is, or it should be, a reli¬ 
gious laboratory. When it ceases to demonstrate 
that in scientific fashion it can take men, remake 
them, and send them out with unshakable 
answers to the how, the why, and the whither of 
life, then the chief reason for its existence will 
cease to be. 

It seems to be true that the world outside the 
church as well as in is hungering for this expe¬ 
rience. Men caught up in the hectic whirl of 
to-day’s society continue their headlong pace 
largely because they fear that questions for 
which they have no answer would catch up with 
them if they stopped. And we have built us a 
world designed to crowd out the embarrassing 
doubts that come with silence and reflection. 

I have a friend who is a Wall Street broker. A 
typical Wall Street broker I have always re¬ 
garded him, high-strung, driving, eminently suc¬ 
cessful. On the train one day we were discuss¬ 
ing the problem of the new preacher for our 
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church. Said the broker to me: “The kind of 
preacher I’d like to have is one who could intro¬ 
duce me to Christ so definitely that I could take 
him with me down to Wall Street.” A day or 
two later I read in my morning paper of how 
one of our humanists had proclaimed with 
humanistic gusto that he proposed to rewrite 
the Psalms. He started in with the twenty- 
third. The twenty-third psalm, he said, was out 
of date. We are no longer shepherds and we 
know nothing about sheep. Let’s remake it and 
declare: “The Lord is my dynamo,” or “The 
Lord is my storage battery to get me uphill.” 
When I read that statement I thought of my 
broker friend. His need was not for a dynamo 
or a storage battery. He had plenty of both. He 
was getting up all the hills that modern business 
competition put in front of him. What he 
needed was a Lord who was a shepherd, who 
could take him by the hand and lead him into 
green pastures and beside still waters and re¬ 
store his soul. The church needs to rediscover 
the Christ of personal experience in order to re¬ 
cover a spiritual poise in this modern world and 
to provide that poise for others. 

In the second place, it strikes me that this 
rediscovery of the Christ of personal experience 
is sorely needed in order that men may be made 
masters of the way they live. I am quite aware 
of the fact that sin is a word that we have de- 
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leted from our theological vocabulary. The 
process has continued, but the word is obsolete. 
None the less, one of the startling things about 
life is the discovery that one makes of the large 
number of apparently successful people who in 
their own hearts know they are defeated. I 
spoke not long since before a group of four hun¬ 
dred men at the Bowery Mission—^four hundred 
men picked out of the streets of the Bowery sec¬ 
tion. They were defeated and they knew it. The 
record of their defeat was written in their faces. 
Many of them had come there that night inter¬ 
ested in religion. They wanted to know not 
about a God who was an academic hypothesis or 
religion as a comfortable tea-time affair. They 
wanted an experience that would take them by 
the scruff of the neck, let’s say, and shake the ele¬ 
ments in their lives into a new alignment and 
enable them to go out as masters of the way they 
live. Most church people will never be with 
that Bowery crowd. The records of their defeats 
they will keep well hidden. But it is remark¬ 
able how much of the Bowery is sometimes con¬ 
cealed below our Fifth Avenue exteriors. It is 
to get at those defeats and turn them into vic¬ 
tories that the church needs this rediscovery of 
the Christ of personal experience. 

Finally, it strikes me that in this rediscovery 
the church might once again catch the con¬ 
tagious spirit that has always been character- 
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istic of Christianity when it has been vital. 
Perhaps the most outstanding trait of present- 
day Christianity is the way in which present-day 
Christians keep it to themselves. There has 
never been a period in which onr faith was more 
successfully bottled up. We reserve it for 
special occasions and at other times get it out 
only under great duress and with great embar¬ 
rassment. And yet Christianity when it has 
been real has always been evangelical and mis¬ 
sionary. When men have had this experience of 
Christ, they become evangels as definitely as 
Saul of Tarsus became, with his life-changing 
experience, an evangel. Christianity character¬ 
istically has been an out-reaching faith. To¬ 
day’s Christianity is becoming an ingrowing 
faith. Neither ecclesiastical reorganization nor 
more modern programs nor better advertising 
will transform a generation of self-complacent 
Christians into flaming evangels of a world- 
changing faith. That metamorphosis requires a 
deeper process. It requires, in my estimation, 
the rediscovery of the Christ of personal expe¬ 
rience. 
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XII 

EFFECTIVE PREACHIXa 
Edgae Blake 


Jesus was a preacher. His Sermon on the 
Mount is the greatest utterance that ever fell 
from human lips. His disciples were preachers. 
Peter’s sermon on the day of Pentecost, 
measured by its results, immediate and remote, 
is undoubtedly the most effective Christian dis¬ 
course ever delivered by a messenger of the 
cross. Paul was a preacher. His address before 
Agrippa is one of the most eloquent and moving 
appeals of which we have any record. When he 
wrote his first letter to the church at Corinth he 
said, “Christ sent me not to baptize, but to 
preach the gospel.” And he added, “For after 
that in the wisdom of God the world by wisdom 
knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness 
of preaching to save them that believe.” In his 
final exhortation to Timothy he wrote, “I charge 
thee therefore before God. . . . Preach the 
word; be instant in season, out of season; re¬ 
prove, rebuke, exhort with all long-suffering and 
doctrine.” 

All down through the Christian centuries the 
progress of the church has been marked by great 
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preaching. The periods of greatest preaching 
have been the periods of greatest progress. Thus 
it has ever been, so it will ever be. Doctor Jeffer¬ 
son* said from this very platform two years ago, 
“When the sun goes down on the evening of the 
last day, its dsdng rays wdll fall on the face of a 
man proclaiming the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.” Whatever else you are called to do, you 
are called to be preachers—^preachers of the gos¬ 
pel of the Son of God. 

Dr. M. S. Rice tells of a retired veteran of the 
Detroit Conference who was eager to hear one 
of the distinguished leaders of the church who 
was to address the Conference. On the night of 
the anniversary the church was crowded. The 
old man, who was very deaf, made his way to the 
front pew and jammed himself down beside one 
of his younger brethren. When the speaker of 
the evening was presented, the old gentleman 
pulled out his long tin trumpet and carefully ad¬ 
justed it to his ear and looked up at the speaker 
with eager expectancy. He listened for a time, 
but seemed to hear nothing. Turning to the 
younger brother beside him, he said in the 
strident tones of the deaf, “What?s he saying?” 
The younger man tried to tell him, but without 
much success. He listened again, but his face 
showed no satisfaction, and turning again to the 
younger brother he made the same inquiry as 
before and with the same result. He put his 
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trumpet to Ms ear the third time and listened 
intently, but there was only disappointment—he 
heard nothing. Becoming a bit impatient, he 
turned to Ms neighbor and said in a voice that 
aU could hear, “What’s he saying?” Confused 
by the attention the old man’s voice was attract¬ 
ing, the younger man shouted into the old man’s 
trumpet, ^T'ather, he hasn’t said anything yet.” 

“What is the first essential of successful 
preaching?” asked a young beginner of an older 
minister. 

“Something to say,” was the abrupt and 
rather disconcerting answer. 

It will not matter much how polished your 
utterances may be, how perfect your technique, 
or how attractive your manner, unless you have 
something worth wMle to say, you will not be 
listened to for long. Men will say of you as 
Ezekiel said of certain of Ms contemporaries, 
“Thou art unto them as a very lovely song of one 
that hath a pleasant voice, and can play well on 
an instrument: for they hear thy words, but they 
do them not.” 

Good preacMng means reading, research, and 
study; hours with good books, days spent in the 
f ellowsMp of noble minds. It means meditation; 
those quiet moments when the soul withdraws 
from the world and retires within itself and 
listens to the inner voices that speak to one only 
when everything else is silenced. “Only in medi- 
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tation, devout ecstasy, and soaring flight does 
the soul solve its eternal problems. It is when 
the individual is alone that identity is felt—^and 
the soul emerges.” It means going apart with 
God as Jesus was wont to do before the breat 
of day, and waiting with him in silent and 
solemn tryst until the soul and the Eternal be¬ 
come one. In the final analysis your authori¬ 
tative message will come only from the mount of 
God. 

It is not my purpose, however, to dwell upon 
the content of your message, but upon certain 
characteristics of its presentation. Many min¬ 
isters have well-stored minds. They reason weU. 
They have worth-while things to say, but they 
fail because of the manner of saying them. They 
leave their hearers cold—^unmoved, unchanged, 
unchallenged. Nothing happens. The hearers 
depart as they came—^and many of them do not 
return. 

To make preaching effective, assuming the 
preacher has something worth while to say, there 
are certain ways of saying it that are indis¬ 
pensable to success. It is of these I desire to 
speak this evening. 

One of the first characteristics of good preach¬ 
ing is simpUcity—the presentation of truth in 
language, form, and content easily understood 
by one’s listeners. A sermon that is not under¬ 
stood is a wasted effort. 
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Jesus possessed the gift of simplicity to a re¬ 
markable degree. He had the ability to state his 
truths in terms so simple and clear that his 
htunblest hearers were able to understand him. 
When he spoke of God, he set him forth in terms 
of human parenthood—^“When ye pray, say, Our 
Father.” Contrast this simple symbol with a 
recent definition of God by one of our modern 
Christian philosophers: “God is the constitu¬ 
tional tendency in the universe toward progres¬ 
sive integration.” The Chicago professor may 
know what he means by his definition; most of 
us do not. When Jesus set forth the goodness 
and mercy of God, he drew a picture of a way¬ 
ward boy and a forgiving father, and another of 
a lost sheep and a searching shepherd—^pictures 
so simple and lifelike that after nineteen hun¬ 
dred years they have lost nothing of their orig¬ 
inal fascination and power. When he was asked 
what one must do to inherit eternal life, he 
answered with the first and greatest command¬ 
ment and the second which is like unto it— 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neigh¬ 
bor as thyself.” And then to make his meaning 
even more clear, he told the story of the good 
Samaritan, a story that has become the classic 
of friendly human service. When he wanted 
men to see what the kingdom of God is like and 
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how it makes its way on earth, he pictured the 
silent working of the mustard seed and of the 
leaven that was hid in “three measures of meal, 
till the whole was leavened.” It is not surpris¬ 
ing that the common people heard him gladly. 
They could understand him. 

The Scotchman who complained of Ms pastor 
that he was invisible six days in the week and 
incomprehensible on the seventh, said he didn’t 
mind about the first, but he did object to the 
second—and he had a right to object. No min¬ 
ister of the gospel has a right to ask other people 
to listen to him unless he is willing to speak a 
language Ms hearers can understand. “Whaf s 
he driving at?” should never be said of a 
preacher. No one but a philosopher has the 
privilege of speaking in an unknown tongue. 
Yet I fear that occasionally some of us are more 
philosophers than preachers of the word. 

Many preachers have the instinct of aviators 
—^as soon as they announce a text they taxi for a 
short distance and take ofE from earth and dis¬ 
appear in the clouds. After that only the 
splutter of motors and the din of explpding gas 
are heard, all of which signifies that they are fly¬ 
ing high—^very high. 

There are certain dangers in intellectual Mgh 
flying. When one soars so high that he loses all 
contact with the earth, he has no means by wMch 
to determine distance, direction, or position. He 
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hangs helplessly in midair with no means of 
finding his way back to earth again. Lieuten¬ 
ant Soueck, who climbed forty-two thonsand 
feet and won the world’s record for altitude, said 
the higher he ascended the thinner the air be¬ 
came and the greater the difficulty he had in 
breathing. Also the higher he soared above the 
earth the colder it got, untU his thermometer 
registered seventy-nine degrees below zero, and 
was in danger of freezing. When a preacher 
soars too high, he is in danger of spiritually 
suffocating and freezing his congregation. There 
is also another danger from high flying, partic¬ 
ularly if you make your ascent in a balloon. 
When a certain height is reached the air becomes 
so rarified that the pressure within overcomes 
the resistance without and the balloon bursts. 
In such an emergency all that one can do is to 
grab a parachute and leap to safety. I have wit¬ 
nessed not a few verbal performances of this 
character. In fact I have participated in one or 
two myself. They are exhilarating, but not 
edifying. Brethren, I beseech you, therefore, by 
the mercies of God, as “good ministers of Jesus 
Christ” keep close to earth. Eemember you are 
not “preaching to the moon.” The moon has no 
need of your light, and the angels can care for 
themselves. You are preaching to people, plain, 
ordinary folks who inhabit the earth. Don’t get 
too far away from them. Stay with them. Strive 
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to be seen and heard and understood of men. If 
yon succeed, you will be a good preacher cfven if 
you are not a great one. And it is goodness 
rather than greatness that gives one a reward in 
the kingdom of heaven. 

Heed the words of Doctor Jefferson, spoken 
as he neared the close of his remarkably success¬ 
ful pastorate at Broadway Tabernacle. He said: 
“People are tired on Sunday. They have seen 
enough shows through the week. They have had 
all the entertaining they care for. What they 
want on the Lord’s Day is a quiet conversation 
with ^ earnest-minded man who is interested 
in the high things of the spirit and who knows 
how to interpret the words of Jesus and the 
signs of the times. ... A preacher who is 
content to speak in everyday language to his 
people Sunday after Sunday about Jesus Christ, 
and the application of Christian ideas to their 
personal experiences and to the problems of 
their generation, can be interesting and fresh at 
the end of thirty years.” 

By simplicity I do not mean specializing in 
the commonplace, or the repetition of personal 
experiences until they become boresome and 
threadbare. By simplicity I mean clarity of 
thought and expression—^the ability to make 
others see and feel what you yourself have seen 
and felt. 

It has been said of Jesus that “when he talked 
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to people, he concentrated his whole genius on 
making them really see things, and hear things, 
and feel their spiritual value and significance.” 
And he succeeded because of the clarity of his 
thought and speech. 

I hold that any truth that is really vital for 
life can he stated in terms which the average 
hearer can understand in so far as that truth is 
vital to his own life. The preacher who cannot 
state the truth in terms of sufficient clarity and 
simplicity for his hearers to grasp it has not 
grasped it himself. 

When John saw the water of life flowing out 
of the throne of God and of the Lamb, it was 
pure and “clear as crystal,” and so must it ever 
be if it is to slake the spiritual thirst of men. 

Many men have muddy minds. Their think¬ 
ing is never clear. Their thought is like the 
waters of the Mississippi, always discolored by 
the sediment through which it flows. Like horses 
they always put their feet in the waters they 
drink. They soil everything they offer to others. 
I had a professor, a lovely Christian character; 
a scholar, reverent and devout; one of the very 
best men I ever knew. But he was constantly 
in trouble. He was forever being misunder¬ 
stood. His enemies said he was a heretic and 
sought his condemnation and deposal. They 
were wrong, as heresy hunters usually are. He 
was not a heretic; he was a saint. But he had a 
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muddy mind. His thought was always out of 
focus. He was never able to present the truth in 
correct perspective, consequently he was con¬ 
tinually in difficulty in his classes, and finally 
was forced to resign his chair. 

To change the figure, there are many men, and 
among them many ministers, who make their 
home on the Grand Banks. Their thinking is 
constantly enveloped in fog. The clear, search¬ 
ing sunlight never breaks through their minds. 
Their mentality is hazy. They befog everything 
they undertake to illuminate. Now fog is a 
dangerous thing. It is not the storms, dreadful 
as they sometimes are, nor the mad, mountain¬ 
ous waves that threaten to engulf the ship, that 
mariners fear most at sea. Next to icebergs it is 
fog they dread above everything else. When it 
shuts down around you, thick enough to cut 
with a knife, until you cannot see before or 
behind, or on either side, or above, or below, 
when the sun is shut out from your vision, when 
there is not a star to be seen, and you have noth¬ 
ing by which to steer your course, then you feel 
creepy and long to be on land again. I have 
much the same feeling as I listen to a foggy- 
minded preacher. I am always afraid of a col¬ 
lision with something or somebody. 

Fog is all right for lima beans. They prosper 
in its clammy dampness. But fog has little to 
offer to men. It has been determined by scien- 
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tific experiment that a bank of fog three feet 
thick, six feet high, and one hundred feet long 
contains less than one seventh of a glassful of 
Tvater. You cannot slake thirst with fog. There 
is only one safe thing to do with it and that is 
to keep out of it. 

In the beginning, when God created the 
heavens and the earth, “and the earth was with¬ 
out form, and void; and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep,” the first command of God was, 
“Let there be light: and there was light. And 
God saw the light, that it was good: and God 
divided the light from the darkness. And God 
called the light Day, and the darkness he called 
Night.” 

Jesus said of himself: “I am the light of the 
world: he that foUoweth me shall not walk in 
darkness, but shaR have the light of life.” Light 
is the swiftest messenger God has given to men. 
If I were speaking into a microphone this eve¬ 
ning and someone were listening in in Australia, 
my Australian audience would hear my words 
before you hear them who sit in the rear of the 
room one hundred feet away. My voice would 
travel by light waves to my Australian hearers; 
it would travel by sound waves to you. It is 
worth remembering that light travels a million 
times faster than sound. 

When Phillips Brooks preached his first ser¬ 
mon before his seminary class, he took for his 
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theme, “The Simplicity of Christ.” One of his 
fellow students said of the sermon that there was 
little simplicity in it and no Christ. You will 
have to have both in good measure if you are to 
become successful preachers of the cross as 
Brooks himself became. 

A second characteristic of good preaching is 
humanness. It was said of Phillips Brooks that 
he always “had in mind the human uses of the 
truth.” Many ministers have a passion for the 
truth, but no passion for the people to whom 
they preach the truth. “I am not interested in 
actualities, only in possibilities” may be good 
gospel for a philosopher, but it is poor philos¬ 
ophy for a preacher. He is forced to deal with 
actualities. They are the raw material out of 
which possibilities are made. 

“Show me thy foot, O genius,” said Victor 
Hugo, “and let me see if thou hast the dust of 
earth on thy heel.” Whether you are a genius 
or not, if you are God’s messenger to men, you 
must have “the dust of earth” on your heel. 
Your feet must be on the ground. You must 
deal with folks and with folks as they are. It is 
not enough to be interested in the truth, and the 
truth alone. You must be interested in the 
truth as it is related to life. 

One of the most striking and significant things 
about the preaching of Jesus is its human con¬ 
tent. His message was always adapted to the 
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needs of the multitudes who gathered about him 
to hear his words. His discourse dealt with 
their problems—their sins , their temptation s, 
their weaknesse s, their failures, their diseas es, 
their disappointments^ their discouragements, 
their aspirations, and their hopes. His parables 
were human-interest stories. The sower Avho 
went forth to sow, the wayward son, the good 
Samaritan, the rich fool, the unjust judge are 
all stories from real life. The Sermon on the 
Mount with its beatitudes—the meek, the 
mourner, the merciful, the peacemaker, the per¬ 
secuted, the pure in heart—^the Lord’s Prayer 
with its petitions—"Give us this day our daily 
bread,” “Forgive us our trespasses as we for¬ 
give those who trespass against us,” “Lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from evil”— 
his story of the birds of the air who sow not 
neither do they reap nor gather into barns, yet 
are cared for by their heavenly Father; his pic¬ 
ture of the lilies of the field that toil not, neither 
do they spin, yet surpass the glory of Solomon in 
their loveliness—^aU of these are intensely 
human, drawn from real life with the touch and 
tenderness of an artist. 

His ministries are human ministries. His 
miracles are not the weird and spectacular signs 
his enemies demanded of him; rather they are 
the healing touch of a lover of men. The cleans¬ 
ing of the leper, the cure of the man born blind, 
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the healing of the paralytic, the raising of the 
widow’s son, the feeding of the multitudes 
were ministries to life. When John, imprisoned, 
discouraged, and doubting, sent his messengers 
to Jesus to inquire if he were the one who should 
come or should they look for another, the answer 
Jesus gave them was, “Go to John and show 
again those things which ye do hear and see: the 
blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead 
are raised up, and the poor have the gospel 
preached to them”—these humanities were the 
proof of his divinity, that he was the expected 
messenger of God. 

You are going out to be ministers to men—^to 
be preachers of the gospel of Christ to plain, 
ordinary folks. They will gather before you on 
the Sabbath day—the disappointed, the de¬ 
feated, the discouraged, the broken, the fearful, 
the doubting, the disillusioned. They will all be 
there. And they will come to you as they came 
to Christ of old, with their eager, wistful faces, 
with hunger in their hearts and with hope in 
their souls, and they will whisper to one 
another: “What will he say to us to-day?” 
“What help wiU he bring?” Your problem is 
folks—plain, simple, ordinary people. Your 
business is to help them, to give courage, to give 
hope, to impart strength. William James said, 
“The very core of the religious problem is the 
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cry, ‘Help! Help!’ ” That is the cry that will 
come up to you, and you must answer it. 

Jane Cowl, the brilliant actress, in a recmit 
article on the theater, says with fine insight that 
the success of the stage “must be measured by 
the depth, the richness, and the power of the 
response which it awakens in those who look 
upon it, listen to it, feel it, and think about it.” 
The same can be said in equal truth of the pul¬ 
pit. The test of its success is in the response it 
awakens in its hearers. Miss Cowl speaks of the 
“silent antiphony” between the actor and his 
hearers—the spiritual give-and-take, the soxil in¬ 
teraction between artist and audience. It is pre¬ 
cisely that thing—the “silent antiphony”—that 
gives the thrill to preaching; the quickened in¬ 
tellect, the awakened emotions, the light in the 
eye, the glow on the face, the new purposes regis¬ 
tered in the quivering lips and the set jaw, all 
bearing silent witness that something is happen¬ 
ing in the lives of the hearers. To see all this, to 
feel it all, to know that men and women wall be 
different to-morrow, that they will never be the 
same again because they have been in church to¬ 
day—all this is the indescribable joy of preach¬ 
ing. But it is a joy you will never know except 
as you come to grips with life—except as you 
deal with human values in the light of your own 
life’s experiences. “Never a heart wall be 
ignited comes not the spark from the speaker’s 
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soul.” Ttese words are as true to-day as they 
were when they were first spoken hy an ancient 
seer fifteen centuries ago. 

'When Daniel Webster described to President 
Fillmore the preparation of his great address on 
Adams and Jefferson, he said: “I will tell you 
what is not generally known. I wrote that 
speech one morning before breakfast, in my 
library, and when it was finished my paper was 
wet with my tears.” The fatal defect in many 
of our sermons is there is no moisture on the 
manuscripts; they are too dry. Life is made of 
human stuff, and preaching that appeals to life 
must be made of human stuff too. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson offered a bit 
of sage advice to a young author who had not 
weU succeeded though nature had endowed him 
with considerable talent. He said, “If you would 
put on a boy’s jacket and go to sea, before the 
mast, for a year, it would put vitality into your 
inkstand that would last your lifetime.” 

God made you men a long time before he made 
you ministers. Don’t forget your original out¬ 
fit. Keep human. Be men among men. 

A third characteristic of good preaching is 
the note of authority, I do not mean the author¬ 
ity of force—an intolerant dogmatism that 
denies the right of others to differ with your con¬ 
clusions. Neither do I mean mere declamatory 
assertion. All of these are farthest from my 
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thinking. I mean the anthority of experience— 
the quiet conviction in one’s own soul that some¬ 
thing has happened in one’s own life that is 
profoundly worth while—the contagious cer¬ 
tainty that comes from conscious contact with 
the Eternal. 

It is what I think Jesus meant when he re¬ 
plied to the questionings of Mcodemus, ‘‘We 
speak that we do know, and testify that we have 
seen.” It was that quality in his preaching and 
teaching that distinguished him from the other 
teachers of his times. Matthew tells us that 
“the people were astonished at his doctrine. For 
he taught them as one having authority, and not 
as the scribes.” It is the note that is character¬ 
istic of the old Hebrew prophets. “The word of 
the Lord came unto me”—“Hear ye the word of 
the Lord”—^“Thus saith the Lord.” These were 
the constant claims of the prophets to the right 
to be heard. It was the secret power of the early 
disciples. When the council forbade Peter and 
John to preach the doctrine of the risen Christ, 
Peter replied to them, “We cannot hut speak the 
things which we have seen and heard.” It is 
what Paul meant when he asserted, “I know him 
whom I have believed.” All great preaching 
down through the Christian centuries has been 
marked by the note of spiritual authority, and 
there has never been any really great preaching 
without it. It was said of P hillip s Brooks, the 
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greatest preacher of modern times, that “he was 
ever an eager inquirer, but always a positive 
preacher.” His hearers always left his presence 
with a new sense of God upon them. 

The same thing is true of all men who have 
ever profoundly influenced the thinking and the 
lives of other men. The secret of Webster’s 
power was not in his rhetoric or his oratory, but 
in the tremendous conviction that lay behind his 
words. An advocate who does not believe in his 
case mates a sorry spectacle in court. The world 
will always listen to the man who knows, and 
who knows he knows. It has been very truth¬ 
fully said that “the cure for dullness in the pul¬ 
pit is not eloquence, but reality.” The pulpit is 
the last place in the world for vagueness or un¬ 
certainty or doubt. The men and women who 
come to hear you will have their own uncer¬ 
tainties, their doubts and fears. That is why 
they come to you. They want their doubts dis¬ 
solved, their fears allayed, their aspirations and 
their hopes strengthened. They come to you in 
search of assurance. Unless you have something 
in your own experience you can offer to others 
and upon which you are willing to stake every¬ 
thing you have and everything you are, you will 
not help them. They will turn away sorrow¬ 
fully and say, “There is not here that which we 
had hoped,” and they will not return. You can¬ 
not build a successful ministry on negations. 
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Multitudes of men and women are at sea. 
Wliat Mr. lippmann calls “the acids of Modern¬ 
ity” have eaten away the hawsers that held them 
to thmr ancient moorings, and they are adrift 
without rudder, chart, compass, or spiritual 
destination. Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, in his 
brilliant little book. Beyond Agnosticism, has 
pointed out that men once worshiped God and 
cast him out and began to worship man. Man’s 
divinity became the only divinity they knew or 
desired. But the World War brought disillusion¬ 
ment. Man was discovered to be a beast and 
not a god, and the beastliest of all the beasts— 
the only animal, in fact, that ever organizes for 
the collective destruction of his own species, old 
and young. Man is no longer worshiped. His 
divinity has disappeared and with it the things 
that were associated with his kingdom. Con¬ 
fidence in democracy, the state, the home, and 
society has been rudely shattered, and with this 
loss of confidence in these social entities the 
foundations of morals have been rudely shaken. 
So many things have been thrown overboard 
that their bark has lost its ballast. It has be¬ 
come too light to steer. It is impossible to hold 
it to any settled course. It is beaten and baffled 
by every wave of doubt. It is driven hither and 
thither by every shifting breeze. It sees no port 
ahead. It finds no peace, no rest, no repose. 

Professor Harry Elmer Barnes had an article 
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in one of onr popular magazines recently to 
wMch lie gave the title, “A New Conception of 
God.” In the professor’s “new conception” God 
was eliminated from the universe; nothing but 
impersonal “Cosmic Energy” was allowed to re¬ 
main. Jesus was reduced to a purely “historical 
and secular” person whose “unique wisdom and 
benevolence” has “evaporated.” The soul in man 
was ruled out; Immortality was relegated to the 
limbo of primitive superstition; the mind be¬ 
came a mere matter of “physico-chemical rela¬ 
tionships,” and man hims elf became a tiny speck 
of carbon diluted vnth water. We were told 
that the sense of sin is “a manifestation of 
adolescent emotional development,” that the 
Ten Commandments should be forgotten and 
conduct determined solely by “secular and mun¬ 
dane consideration,” and that religion is “a cul¬ 
tural concept and social institution.” The pro¬ 
fessor was generous enough to say he had no 
“intention of attacking religion in any compre¬ 
hensive and indiscriminating fashion.” One 
wonders what would have been left if Professor 
Barnes had really undertaken to do a thorough 
job. 

I make mention of Professor Barnes not be¬ 
cause his personal views are entitled to over¬ 
much credence, but because they represent a 
widely prevalent state of mind among many 
people who have lost the faith they once held 
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and know not wMtker to turn to find it again. 

Many of them, could say with Wordsworth: 

"There was a time when meadow, grove and stream, 
The earth and every common sight 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light— 

The glory and the freshness of a dream. 

It is not now as it hath been of yore; 

Turn wheresoe’er I may 
By night or day 

The things which I have seen I now can see no 
more. 

“The rainbow comes and goes, 

And lovely is the rose; 

The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare; 

Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair; 

The sunshine is a glorious birth; 

And yet I know where'er I go 
That there hath passed away a glory from the 
earth.” 

The present mood of doubt is not willful. It 
is wistful. It wants the word of truth. It seeks 
the satisfactions of certainty. Its hands are 
outstretched to any guide who knows the way 
to God and who can lead them there. A Parisian 
laborer as he was on his way home from work 
at the close of the day was given a religious tract 
by an evangelist. Glancing at its contents he 
turned upon his would-be benefactor and said 
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with almost startling abruptness: “Sir, we 
French are done with an imposed religion. But 
if one will come and preach unto us a gospel of 
reality, to him will we listen and gladly.” I be¬ 
lieve that is pretty much the mood of the present 
hour. 

Doctor Bell quotes an eminent scientist as 
saying to a ministerial friend: “It is in what the 
church knows, or ought to know, that I am in¬ 
terested. Why do they not speak up and reveal 
what the race has discovered?” E. Stanley Jones 
says the world stands waiting at the door of the 
church “ for some clear word of guidance, som e 
certain note of experience of God .” 

In my thirty-five years in the Christian min¬ 
istry I have never seen so many wistful faces, so 
many hungry spirits, so many groping hands 
seeking for some clear word of prophecy as now. 
George Bernard Shaw said some months ago, 
“At present there are probably more people who 
feel that in Christ there exists the only hope for 
the world than ever before in the lifetime of men 
now living.” Seldom has there ever been a 
period when there was so fine a field for the 
Christian minister who is sure of himself and 
sure of the reality of his message of guidance 
and, deliverance for men as now. If you do not 
have it, then I counsel you to turn back or re¬ 
main where you are until you find it. 
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XIII 

SOME ASSETS FOE PEEAOHING IN THE 
LIFE OF TO-DAY 

Halford E. Luccock 

This topic sounds as though this chapter 
would have to he a whistling solo. How can 
anyone write on such a topic without whistling 
to keep up his courage? Many who are familiar 
with the obstacles to preaching in the world of 
to-day must ask: ‘“Where has this man been liv¬ 
ing? Probably in a monastery, or perhaps he 
has been parked in a theological seminary ‘far 
from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife.’ 
Hasn’t he heard the news that preaching is out 
of date? Hasn’t he heard about the radio and 
the movies? Doesn’t he know that preaching is 
a quaint, obsolete and necromantic hang-over 
from the dear dead days of the late lamented 
Queen Victoria?” 

I have heard all the bad news. I know the 
difficulties which preaching encounters, that 
long and mournful rosary which we so often 
count over one by one, beginning with the de¬ 
cline of authority, going on through the prestige 
of science and the prevalence of the Sunday 
automobile, and ending up with the talkies. I 
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am not going to count over that rosary again to¬ 
night nor do I think I need to whistle to keep 
up my courage. 

These factors in our present world must not, 
of course, be disregarded. We do live in an age 
of obstacles the character of many of which is 
unique and the force enormous. One of the in¬ 
teresting stories of the Civil War is that of a 
couple of small children who lived in northern 
Virginia and heard, one bright July morning in 
1861, some very interesting noises which were 
quite new in their experience. The noises came 
from “over the hill,” so with all the enterprise of 
six years they started out to find the noises. All 
morning they trudged on their way and just a 
little bit after noon they walked into the midst 
of the battle of Bull Eun. Anyone graduating 
these days from a theological seminary is thrown 
into the middle of a larger and more confusing 
battle than Bull Eun. Yet even granting all 
that, the minister must be on his guard against 
allowing himself to be enveloped in a disastrous 
and ruinous mood of self-pity. 

One truth must be mentioned at the outset be¬ 
cause it is so frequently forgotten. Part of to¬ 
day’s life is composed of the same forces and ex¬ 
periences that were part of human life when the 
curtain first rolled up on history along the banks 
of the Nile. A large part of to-day’s life is com¬ 
posed of old hungers, of ancient wonders, of 
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hTiman heartaches that are among the most 
ancient things in the world. These needs call, 
as they have always called, for some light, 
warmth, and power with which to face life. They 
are part of to-day’s life just as much as the latest 
invention reported in the morning papers. Be¬ 
cause that is true if a naan has anything to say 
which roots in experience and draws on inex¬ 
haustible divine resources, he will always have 
people to listen to Mm. 

The issues on which we are settling our 
thought, however, are the ones somewhat new 
to-day, which give a different tone and quality 
to our own time. One does not, like old Diog¬ 
enes, have to search with a lantern to find 
some genuine and definite assets for preaching 
in some present moods and tempers. 

The first I will mention is that religion is a 
hot spot in much present thinking. This does 
not mean that churches are crowded. It does 
not mean that religious organizations are not 
having to carry on under enormous loads and 
against baffling obstacles, but it does mean that 
religion is a live question. We do not have to 
hold a stethoscope over it to determine whether 
there is any spark of life in it. I had I'ather go 
into the business of preaching in a time when 
religion was scrutinized, discussed, lampooned, 
assailed, criticized than in a time when it was 
respected and decidedly neglected. I feel that 
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way for the same reason that I had much rather 
attend a football game than a funeral or a recep¬ 
tion where everyone goes through a sense of duty 
and the main question of the hour is, How soon 
can we decently get away? Of course religion is 
a matter of indifference with large numbers of 
people. The cartoon in the New Yorker a few 
weeks ago expressed this truth very forcibly. It 
showed a company of summer people gathered 
on a bathing beach, and one young man said to 
a crowd of people about him, “Let’s go to church, 
just for the hell of it.” 

Nevertheless, religion is alive. As one man 
said to another in a suburban train not long ago, 
glancing at the front page of his newspaper, “I 
see that God has made the front page again to¬ 
day.” That seems a crude expression, but it ex¬ 
presses one of the vital facts about our world 
to-day. God is front-page news. There is a 
tremendous asset to the church that the interest 
in religious questions has moved in from the 
fringe to the center, that it has moved to the 
question of God. The extent and nature of God 
is to-day the one theological question that the 
majority of people find worth talking about at 
all. When I began preaching twenty years ago, 
that was not the case. There was much discus¬ 
sion of minor questions—^the modern view of the 
Bible, whether Christianity had anything to do 
with social questions. The vital question of reli- 
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gion, the nature of God, very often—^if it got 
into churches at all—^had to be introduced sur¬ 
reptitiously between lantern slides. A president 
of an Eastern college said to me not long ago, 
“In the last year or so God has come back to the 
college campus.” Sometimes I used to have a 
feeling that preachers were reluctant to talk 
about religion on the college campuses. Fre¬ 
quently they picked out some question in ethics 
and made a little circle around it, examining it 
from all sides. To-day the sermon that arouses 
the greatest interest is one that is frankly and 
undisguisedly religious, that deals with God. I 
think that is one of the real reasons for a man 
entering the ministry to-day, that he will have a 
chance to occupy himself with the question of 
man’s destiny and the meaning of God. In view 
of this interest it is a matter of the warmest and 
sincerest congratulations to Boston University 
that this fall two of its most brilliant thinkers 
should have given to the world the light on this 
aspect of religion which is to be found in Dean 
Knudson’s The Doctrine of God and Professor 
Edgar S. Brightman’s The Problem of God. 

Again, one of the marks of our times is an in¬ 
creasing interest in Jesus. I need not stop to 
labor this point. It is too apparent to need evi¬ 
dence. The last five years, to go back no further, 
have been marked by an effort to discover and 
explain Jesus. He has appealed to the widest 
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possible variety of personalities and interests. 
In onr present-day world can two men be found 
further apart than Papini and Bruce Barton? 
They are both biographers and interpreters of 
Jesus. Could two men of greater differences in 
background and point of view be found than 
Middleton Murray and Kagawa, of Japan? Tet 
they both bring their whole interest to the whole 
study of Jesus. What a world of difference there 
is between Emil Ludwig and Albert Schweitzer! 
—^yet they meet at the common theme of Jesus. 
Just as in the eighteenth century it used to be 
the approved thing to round out an education 
by making a grand tour of Europe, so to-day it 
seems that a new convention is growing up 
which demands that an author round out a 
literary career to full circle by writing a biog¬ 
raphy of Jesus. As Heine said, one hundred 
years ago, “The world cannot get away from the 
fascination of that strange figure on the cross.” 
That is immeasurably truer to-day than when 
Heine said it. It is an enormous asset for the 
preacher. 

Again, there is an asset for genuine preaching 
not so obvious but just as real in the way in 
which the movies to-day are showing the futility 
of life which has no real faith. There is to be 
found great promise and opportunity for the 
Christian religion in what is one of the most 
depressing aspects of life as reflected in current 
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literature, especially fiction. That opportunity 
is in the sense of frustration; in the feeling of 
pointlessness, of baffled futility which is so com¬ 
mon a mark of the novels that drop hourly from 
the press. These novelists have almost become a 
school called “the PutiUtarians.” I do not have 
in mind necessarily the ‘Tife-is-hell” school of 
fiction, those novels which flourish so lux¬ 
uriantly about us—^novels that begin with a 
headache and end with a yawn. I have in mind, 
rather, a whole range of sincere novels, such as 
The Grandmothers, by Glenway Wescott, to 
mention only one, in which there is the strong 
feeling that life is meaningless and futile. 

The sense of futility may seem to be a very un¬ 
promising beginning for the preaching of the 
Christian evangel. Yet is there not real truth 
in the suggestion that the bitter sense of the 
futility of life, or, at least, a questioning of the 
value of life, may have for our time many of the 
emotional and religious values of the old- 
fashioned conviction of sin? That conviction is 
almost wholly absent from our life. We still 
sing at missionary gatherings; 

“The sons of earth are rising 
To penitential tears,” 

but we may look about us and ask, “Where?” 
That feeling of humility and repentance is the 
one thing most conspicuously absent from the 
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twentieth-century scene. Yet in this mood ex¬ 
pressed in so many novels there is the sincere 
admission that there is something terribly lack¬ 
ing in life as millions are leading it. When 
Thackeray was writing Yanity Fair, he said in 
a note to his mother, “What I want to make is 
a set of people living without Q-od in the world, 
only that is a cant phrase.” That very thing is 
being done hundreds of times; people picturing 
life without God in the world and hence finding 
the whole thing empty. Without in the least in¬ 
tending it, the novelist is preaching the ever¬ 
lasting gospel, that it is religion which gives 
meaning to life. That pessimistic feeling of 
futility is an authentic diagnosis of need. We 
have on a large scale what is a very real element 
in religious behavior—^the sense of frustration. 
This breaks down complacency and pride, and 
opens the way, not for another diagnosis, but for 
a cure. The pessimism of the playwright and 
the novelist is the opportunity of the preacher. 

Once more there is an asset in the very flip¬ 
pancy so evident in our literature. For we can 
go back to several historical parallels which in¬ 
dicate that many an “age of the wits” has been 
followed by a splendid renaissance. We have 
an obsession for flippancy, characteristic of 
every age of wits, which centers its attack on 
what is called dullness. When we examine the 
matter, “dullness” turns out to be anything 
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wMch is neither an epigram nor an epithet. 
Large numbers among us are liTing on an in¬ 
tellectual diet of “wisecracks.” Our major 
prophets are minor jokesters. 

And yet right where we seem to have touched 
bottom, there is evidence for real spiritual hope. 
A backward glance to the past reminds us that 
an age of wits has often been the prelude for a 
renaissance of the soul. To take only one in¬ 
stance, we do not have to stretch our imagina¬ 
tion very far to find many striking parallels 
between the intellectual and spiritual conditions 
of our day and the age in which the evangelical 
revival of the eighteenth century took its rise. 
It was in one aspect an age of the “Wits” with 
Dryden’s McFlecknoe and Pope’s Dunciad ex¬ 
pressive of a relentless attack on “dullness.” 
The same generation was marked by the cam¬ 
paign against what was called “sentimentalism” 
and “enthusiasm” as being beneath the dignity 
of man. Deeper still, the philosophy of the time 
was negative. It left the thinker no certainty of 
anything beyond that of existence, no positive 
faith for optimistic hope. 

The sequel is vastly interesting. In the midst 
of the repression of the spiritual nature of man 
Whitefield and the Wesleys appeared and the 
soul of the nation had a volcanic resurrection. 
These wandering minstrels of God went up and 
down the hedgerows of England and literally 
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sang a new climate into being. After a long con¬ 
finement of tbe sonl a transcendental philosophy 
and religion surged up, blew off the lid and made 
it possible once more for the spiritual nature of 
man and a rational hope to find expression. 
That kind of a resurrection has happened again 
and again and there are many signs that we 
stand at the threshold of a new renaissance of 
the spirit in our time. 

The very questioning mood by which large 
numbers of people are marked is an asset for the 
uncompromising preaching for the kingdom of 
God when that critical mood is carried over into 
the social and economic life. Eay Howard said 
the other day of Heywood Broun, "That he was 
no mere fresh carpenter nor jokesmith, but an 
artistic debunker of official flapdoodle.” Now, 
that is part of the job of every Christian min¬ 
ister—^to debunk the hokum with which people 
have been deluded and prevented from seeing 
the realities of their world. The refusal on the 
part of multitudes to swallow the stupidity and 
official bedtime stories sent forth by the 
privileged powers in the economic world is a 
tremendous asset to the kingdom of God. The 
most tragic mistake that any church can make 
is to repress that tendency to see critically the 
interpretations in social and economic affairs 
which are put out for people’s consummation; 
and it is on the development of that thinking and 
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clear-seeing faculty that the hope of a better 
world so largely waits. 

In the Tery economic distress in which we are 
engulfed there is a decided asset for preaching 
which is not mere mouthing of platitudes, but 
an honest effort to find the implications of Jesus’ 
teaching in our everyday life. I do not at all 
mean the opportunity which is so complacently 
stressed by many preachers—that in times of 
distress people turn to religion. That has been 
proved to work again and again, and it well may 
be. There is a real opportunity for the preach¬ 
ing of those values in life which do not depend 
on material possessions. What I have in mind 
right now, however, is something very different 
from that. I mean that our present condition is 
raising the question in the minds of many 
whether there is something fundamentally the 
matter with our whole economic order, some¬ 
thing so deep that it will never be helped by a few 
more bread lines or soup tickets or Presidential 
conferences with heads of iudustry, and all the 
machinery which is being hastily set up to meet 
the appalling need of unemployment. Many are 
coming to see that our fundamental defect is a 
lack of social control of the organization of pro¬ 
duction with an eye toward general welfare 
rather than the anarchy of a wild scramble for 
private profit. Many are coming to feel that we 
will have this painful problem of overprodue- 
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tion, and unemployment, and suffering, and 
waste as long as we allow the motive of private 
profit its present place of ascendency on the 
throne in our economic life. They refuse to be 
frightened away from the social implications of 
their Christianity felt by the mere repetition in 
a tone meant to be ghastly and terrifying of the 
word “Socialism.” The unemployment is mak¬ 
ing it increasingly clear that some sort of 
planned production with an eye to public wel¬ 
fare is the only alternative to the waste and 
suffering of overproduction and unemployment. 

May I say, for another thing without being 
suspected of provincialism, that it is a great day 
in which to be a Methodist preacher. By that I 
mean that there are emphases in the historical 
Methodism which to-day are coming to a place 
of influence far beyond that of a generation ago. 
It is an obvious commonplace that Methodism 
has been marked by an emotional drive. The 
place of emotion in life has been set forth with 
a fresh emphasis in the world of psychology. 
Indeed, it may be almost said that this emphasis 
on the part of emotion in life is the only thing 
Tin which almost all schools of psychology agree. 
It has been in part a normal reaction from a lop¬ 
sided over-intellectualizing of the self. Schools 
of psychology which clash in other respects 
agree here. The behaviorist finds a stimulus or 
“drive” as the clue to behavior. The Freudian 
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builds on emotion of the sexes as the mainspring 
of man’s being, ■which leads either to his salva¬ 
tion or damnation. The social psychologist, in 
season and out of season, stresses emotion to ex¬ 
plain the beha'vior of human beings. The latest 
arrival in the temple of wisdom, the psychiatrist, 
tells us "With every other breath that sanity lies 
in our emotional control. When we go to the 
social worker, we are told in his—or more fre¬ 
quently her—scientific jargon that maladjust¬ 
ments in family life are the cause of a large part 
of social ills—emotion again being given the r61e 
of chief hero, or villain, usually both. All these 
people preach one sermon from the text, “Keep 
thy heart with all dihgence; for out of it are the 
issues of Ufe.” To keep our heads, we must train 
our hearts. 

Now, all this bears out the ■wisdom and truth 
of an emphasis which Methodism can claim. Let 
us hope that we shall not witness the irony of 
Methodism giving up a strong element of driv¬ 
ing emotion for an academic inteUectualism at 
the very time when the rest of the world has dis¬ 
covered in emotion the main-spring of life. 

One other trend which makes this a great day 
for preachers ■with Methodist traditions behind 
them is the emphasis on experience. The point 
need not be labored except to say one thing: we 
have been prone to talk too much about expe¬ 
rience without explaining just what we mean in 
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plain, every-day human terms. To paraphrase 
the old Negro spiritual, “Everybody talking 
about experience, ain’t having it.” And every¬ 
body talking about religious experience is not 
clearly showing the way to the possibility of 
having a religious experience in this present day. 

In the light of these things, what kind of 
preaching shall we do? I make but two sugges¬ 
tions: 

1. The first is, let us banish the apologetic 
mood. Let us get out of the defensive attitude 
into the positive frame of mind. This is not a plea 
for unsupported dogmatism. Will you pardon 
^ a football analogy? Instead of staying always 
on the defensive, for heaven’s sake let us take 
the ball and run with it. We seem to be always 
defending Christianity. A glance at the sermon 
pages of the paper seems to picture a harassed 
and heroic ministry heroically beating back the 
assault of two dragons, dimly recognized as 
Walter Lippmanu and Joseph Wood Krutch. 
No game was ever won by defensive playing en¬ 
tirely. The best you can hope for is a tie score, 
and the kingdom of God will never be brought 
in by a tie score. It needs a positive thrust; in 
other words, let us get off of our defensive game 
into a vigorous carrying of the Christian mes¬ 
sage without apology. That means the carrying 
of the fact of Christ into life by men who are 
obviously possessed by a lifting faith in him. 
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2. Preaching which takes advantage of these 
assets will be that which recognizes and empha¬ 
sizes the ethical consequences of Christian faith 
in the most important areas of life. During this 
last winter I watched with interest that famous 
clock in the Wells Cathedral in which every 
hour, by an ingenious mechanism, riders on little 
horses come out and spin round in a circle. Too 
much of our church service has been of that 
character—^a recurrence at regular intervals of 
a mechanical spinning round. This so often is 
substituted for the preaching of the gospel. I 
have often thought that without any irreverence 
we could imagine Jesus speaking to his minis¬ 
ters in the words in which Hamlet addressed the 
players: “Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pro¬ 
nounced it to you, trippingly on the tongue; but 
if you mouth it, as many of your players do, I 
had as lief the town-crier spoke my lines.” What 
an opportune word that is for any preacher! 
God help us all. How easy it is to mouth the 
gospel so that it comes out a neutral blur which 
neither offends nor excites anyone! I have gone 
through that painful experience of presenting a 
speaker to an audience, when, just at the 
moment that I was to introduce him, I have for¬ 
gotten his name. In such a calamity there is but 
one thing to do. You say, “We will now have 
the pleasure of hearing Doctor”—^and then you 
clear your throat and make a gurgling noise 
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which makes people feel they did not understand 
you very clearly. I have preached like that too 
often. I have mouthed the message of Jesus 
so that it did not cut sharp and clear. Instead 
of standing out like a black-and-white etching, 
it was a pale pastel impressionistic blur. There 
are so many ways of mouthing it. One of the 
best is to just do it with generalities. Take a 
concrete instance: When Congress meets, the 
big-navy crowd will be all set to build up to the 
limit to the amount allowed by the London 
agreement. That will be a calamity for the 
peace movement. It wdll start new building 
races with added impetus. What will we say 
about it? Will we rally the Christian defense 
of the country in terms so strong that no one 
will mistake them or will we mouth it? 

There is one particular way of betraying our 
Christian wisdom on social questions on which 
I cannot forbear to speak. That is the distress¬ 
ing way in which the prohibition question has 
shoved every other moral question into the back¬ 
ground so that we have seen the distressing 
spectacle again and again of Christian forces of 
the State lined up for a man who represented 
some of the most formidable obstacles of the 
social order. I believe in prohibition. I believe 
in it very much more strongly since coming back 
from two months in England. Some of my 
friends think that they detect a light of fanatic 
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frenzy in my eye when I talk about it. Looking 
at the long lines of children waiting outside of 
London saloons, and watching with some care 
the whole working of the liquor work in Great 
Britain, I believe with all the conviction of my 
heart in prohibition. Nevertheless, I say this, 
I hope the prohibition question gets settled 
before the entire stand of the Christian Church 
on social questions is otherwise stultified and 
nullified. I have cast my last vote for glorified 
red-caps of special privilege, for the bell-hops 
of utility companies, simply because they are 
dry. I believe there are at least two questions 
before Americans to-day of greater urgency than 
prohibition. One of them is peace, the other is 
the industrial question. I am going to register 
my convictions on those questions and not allow 
them to be subordinated for a generation at the 
request of the Anti-Saloon League or any other 
agency. 

But if instead of mouthing the word we speak 
in the accents of Christ, I think this a great day 
for the preaching of his message. 
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